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Commercially-prepared baby foods are more 


economical—according to a recent study. 


Savings of more than 50% on strained 
beef, for instance, were demonstrated by a 
panel of mothers during a Cost and Time 
Study for Gerber’s Baby Foods. Findings 
also point out time savings of 35 to 55 min- 
utes. The Study clearly shows, too, that 


nearly all Gerber’s Fruits and Vegetables 


Babies are our business ... our only business : 








greatly lessen a mother’s expenditure of 
time and money. 

FREE! Complete Time and Cost Study 
Booklet—for use with future mothers in 
your classes. Full information on the econ- 
omy of fine-quality baby foods. To get 
your copies, write to Dept. 2511-0, Fre- 


mont, Michigan. 
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for your 


Party Punch Bowl 


‘ Here’s all you do: 


Day before the party, put one or more 
No. 2'2 cans DOLE Fruit Cocktail to 
freeze in frozen food compartment of re- 
frigerator or in food freezer. Just before 
serving, open both ends of can, slip out 
the jewel-bright frozen cylinder, and float 
it in the bowl of chilled punch. As it 
melts, the five fruits and their syrup add 
extra flavor and goodness to the punch. 
Easy! Quick! Good! 


Now for the punch itself: 


Next time you are called on to supply the 
familiar “punch and cookies” for Home 
Economics Club, P. T. A. or faculty meet- 
ing, or other such affair, you'll appreciate 
this recipe for unbelievably good punch. 
Everyone will like it—and no one will 
guess how inexpensive it really is! 
4 tablespoons black 4 cups cold water 
tea (or 4 tea bags) 1 teaspoon vanilla 
2 cups boiling 1 teaspoon almond 
water extract 
3 large lemons 2-28 oz. bottles 
2 cups sugar ginger ale, chilled 
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DOLE Home Economist, suggests a 


Frosty Fruit Float 
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“DOLE Fruit Cocktail,” says 


Patricia Collier, “is a Rainbow 
Harvest of summer’s most perfect 
fruits— peaches, pears, grapes, 
cherries and, of course, DOLE Pine- 
apple. By an exclusive process, 
whole peaches and pears are gem- 
cut into firm cubelets. No fragments 
to mush-up and cloud the flavorful 
syrup. You'll appreciate these values 
every time you use DOLE Fruit 
Cocktail.” Patricia Collier, DOLE 
Home Economist, 215 Market St., 
San Francisco 6, Calif. 


Pour boiling water over tea leaves; set aside 
to steep for 10 minutes. Wash lemons, extract 
juice; add rinds to sugar and cold water and 
heat, stirring, until sugar is dissolved. Strain 
lemon juice and add. Strain tea and add. Cool, 
then stir in vanilla and almond extracts (yes, 
that is correct!). 

Chill until serving time, then pour into chilled 
punch bow! (or large pottery bowl), add chilled 
ginger ale, and float on it the iceberg of frozen 
Fruit Cocktail (DOLE, of course!). Garnish with 
mint. Makes 30 servings of 2 cup each. 


Another time, turn this Party Punch into 
Hawaiian Punch. Just use 3 No. 2 cans of chilled 
DOLE Pineapple Juice in place of ginger ale. 

By the way, if your punch bow! happens to 
be a broad, shallow one, empty the No. 2 can 
DOLE Fruit Cocktail into an 8-inch square cake 
pan and freeze. The square block is equally 
attractive. 


Now ready —“Rainbow Harvest”—16 mm. color 
sound film which pictures the production and versa- 
tility of DOLE Fruit Cocktail. For bookings, write: 
Modern Talking Picture Service, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 


New York 20, N. Y. 
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this baking guide makes baking good... 


AND TEACHING EASIER!!! 


Easy Teaching! Puts all the facts your 
students need for perfect baking 

right at their fingertips. Gives them 

~  —and you—more time to concentrate 
— on actual baking techniques. Covers 
every step from planning and 
measuring to frosting, includes table 
of standards, sample score card, table 
of measures, oven temperature 
guide—all in one handy book! 


Good Baking! Perfect results every 
time—at low cost, too! Tested recipes 
and sound factual reference material 
insure success. Then, cakes and 
cookies made with evaporated milk 
take less shortening and eggs, 

yet are high in quality. And other 
recipes show how evaporated milk 
adds rich flavor, smooth texture, to 
low-cost frostings and sauces. -— 
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FREE COPIES FOR ALL 
YOUR STUDENTS! 
SEND COUPON. 





Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 
1448-K Arcade Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Please send me, free, _copies of “Perfect Cakes and Cookies Every Time” 


OO, _I(grade) 


Name OE 





City —— __ Zone__ State_ = 
(Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S.) 
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Let our 


Free Teaching Helps... 


Add Interest 
fo your 


Clothing Classes! 


Now that the school term is under way .. . 
you'll want to bring your students up to date 
on current textile and clothing developments. 
To make your teaching more effective, send 


for any or all of the five booklets on fabric and 








clothing subjects listed below. 


Compiled by Celanese Corporation ol 
America, these booklets are written and illus- 
trated to stimulate your students at every 
level. Your young sewers will find helps on 
selection of fabries . . . answers on specific 


materials . . . tips on clothes care. 





Also available are comprehensive wall charts 
for classroom use. Just fill in the coupon 
below. In the case of material for your pupils, 


please specify the number of booklets required. 





eee } 
| 
! Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16 
| 
| Please send me without charge: | 
MATERIAL FOR TEACHERS: 4 L Wall Chart—the principal textile fibers | 
| (Check appropriate space) 2. __| Wall Chart—basic steps in spinning Celanese* yarn | 
| | 
| 3. —_. “How to Choose Your Fabrics Wisely” 
— : . 1. _. “How to Sew on Tricot Jersey” | 
MATERIAL FOR PUPILS: 7 ms ——_ 
. (Indicate number of booklets ah come Lovely Clothes Deserve Loving Care 
required for your class) 6 "ies You Should Know About Spun Fabrics” 
l 7. ___ “Important Things to Know About Knit Fabrics” 
| 
~ | 
Check here (1) if you wish to receive a prospectus 
on a series of recorded fabric and clothing projects. 
| ! 
| NAME beh iedhaaieeistaiaeaaiiaay pleas SCHOOL a | 
! 
ADDRESS muiititecnsupeidaiiiemmialien . iaeueninaesaaleanintias | 
CITY _ - . ZONE STATI 
| *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. | 
¥- 
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Criscos Baking Primer for Your Students! 


Vol. 


— 












ABCs of 
Perfect Pastry. 


rT SIMPLIFY the first lessons in pastry-making, 





we offer this step-by-step guide to Crisco’s 






sure-fire pastry method. With it, even beginners 





can get flaky, tender pie crust at the very first try 





This method helps eliminate the two hazards com 





mon to pastry-making: too much water and too 
much handling. It helps to make pie-baking fool 






proof and always successful 





SINGLE-CRUST 9" PIE 


Vo cup Crisco Vo teaspoon salt 
1Ye cups sifted flour 3 tablespoons water 












A. Place flour and salt in bowl. Take out '4 cup flour 
Cut Criaco into remaining flour until preces are siz 





of amall pea 










B. Paste Method: Add 4 up of flour to Stable spoon 
water. Stir lightly to dampen flour. Add paste to 





Crisco-flour mixture and mix until dough can be 





shaped into a ball 





Roll dough on lightly floured board or canvas, roll 








ing from center to edges keeping it round and um 
thin (‘about " thick 





formly 








Finishing the Pie: Line pie plate, fold edges under 


and flute with fingers or fork. Fill with desired fill 





ing and bake according to filling directions, If shell 





is baked without filling, prick bottom and side 





with fork and bake in a hot oven (42571 rbout 
] } 










minutes or until brown 











ee 
CRISCO'S HOME-MADE mix (Go _- 


(Tok 
eep on hand for ify quick pastry 





' Yield. 7 to B« 





vps of min) 


5 cups sifted flour . 
( 





l thsp. salt . 1 Pound Crisco 





(2 cups) 





ombine flour ind salt in] 
| 






rge bowl or 













“uare of paper. Cut ¢ wie On A large Hix A 
or two oon > rvix?t ait 
Knives until piece ie thee ale ~ ith blender 
mite © ’ 
Ser poe : ma pen 
table e-crust ple: Mak ' paste of 
apoon water Add te t cup flour ind 
CUPe OF rriix 
F 
or double-crust pie: Mak. 
- table poon vater Add | paste of p flow ane 
— to » Cups of mix ‘ 
















use CRISCO IT's DIGESTIBLE! P= 


Gisco) 


for «aber i} 
Pevrry tryint 








FREE REPRINTS of this ad available for classroom distribution. State quantity 
desired. Address Procter & Gamble, Home Economics Dept., Crisco, Dept. J 


Box 2178, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 








CHQUTTA BANANA SAYS: 
Breakfast, Lunch, Supper — 
CORN FLAKES and BANANAS 


. 











UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, North River, N. Y. 6, N. ¥ 











N. 1 
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for the ashing ! 
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The first really comprehensive educational unit 
for Home Economists on 


SUGAR and SUGAR COOKERY 


THE 2-PART UNIT consists of a 12-page home economists’ handbook, “Let’s Talk 


’ 


About Sugar,” and a 4-page student recipe folder,““Know Your Way With Sugar.’ 


THE HANDBOOK is designed to bring together compactly, for your convenience, 
the facts about sugar which are interesting and important in cooking. These include 
the behavior of sugar in recipes, the chemical and physical reason for this behavior 


and sugar’s place in nutrition. SEND NOW FOR YOUR FREE COPIES 
MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK TODAY 


THE STUDENT RECIPE FOLDER gives 


basic sugar recipes with variations and Consumer Service Department 
Western Beet Sugar Producers, Inc. 
a brief indication of the principles in- Dept. C, P.O. Box 3594, San Francisco, California 
— Please send me free 

voivea, : . a . - 
copies of “Let’s Talk About Sugar 
(the home economists’ handbook ) 





(the student folder) 


CONSUMER SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
WESTERN BEET SUGAR PRODUCERS, INC. 


P.O. Box 3594, San Francisco, California 


Name 


Address 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! —_____copies of “Know Your Way With Sugar” 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! City Zone___ State 
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MOLD ROOM} . , : r 


















1 ae OO CE ELIS AMES Sg. 





ae eee ea [a oe wcdbpeacnmagsersas: 
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OME 3404 foro IS GUARDED 


LIKE op | 





At Borden’s cheese factory in Van Wert, Ohio—the largest 
in the world—the rooms where the cheese-curing molds are 
grown are as carefully guarded as bank vaults. 

This security measure keeps out undesirable molds which 
could completely upset the delicate interaction of desirable 
molds in curing cheese. 


For example, Borden painstakingly protects Penicillium cam- TH & 
emberti, the beautiful white mold that helps give Borden’s 
Military Brand Camembert its distinctive flavor. f) 
The Camembert plant is air-conditioned, with ultra-violet a (Q) Qty 
lights placed at strategic points for air sterilization, and during 
every stage of the curing process, the temperature and humid- 
COMPANY 


ity are watched constantly by folks who wear freshly-laun- 
dered uniforms every day. 





Since each mold produces a cheese always uniform in flavor 
and texture, it’s worth being guarded like gold. 350 Madison Avenue 
These strict standards of quality control are observed in the New York 17, N.Y. 
making and processing of all Borden’s fine foods. 

So, whether cheese, fresh milk, ice cream, evaporated milk 
or a prescription product like Biolac, Mull-Soy,Dryco,or Klim, 
this is always true: ‘‘If it’s Borden’s, it’s GOT to be good.” 
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Your teacher has the formula for this amaz- 
ing mix—S? precisely balanced it gives 
you 77 different dishes. Try 80mé of those 
above. Rich t rishment, rich in eye 
appeal, made wt Swift’ning", 
these baked treats t examples of 


“photogent¢ nutrition. 


*Swift’ ning is the trade-mark for Swift & Company's Shortening- 


swift & COMPANY 








Home Economist, Research Laboratories 


ree ames Myler SOU SW ET & COMPANY 
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Pioneer of modern refrigerator design, 




















Kelvinator's Masterpiece Model MM ...a roomy “I1".. . 
embodies today's most advanced concept of refrigeration — 
different types of cold for different types of foods. Like the 
three other Masterpiece Models, it's cold clear to the floor! 


Look at all the “extra” refrigerated space 





11 to 12 cubic feet in Kelvinator’s cold- 
clear-to-the-floor Masterpiece Refrigerators bet 


plenty of room for those many perishables 








needed in laboratory operation. And all this 


cold space in the floor space of pre-war a 


modern 


Moreover, you get today’s most storage 
features in these four Masterpiece Models: As much as 
80-pound capacity for packaged frozen foods! Enough 
tall bottle space for up to 16 square milk bottles! Special 
moist-cold protection for more than a bushel of fruits and 
vegetables! And the unsurpassed reliability of Kelvinator’s 


famous Polarsphere Sealed Unit! 


For special prices to schools, consult your Kelvinator 


Dealer or write Kelvinator Kitchen. 


DIVISION NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 





KELVINATOR 


rings our 
Laboratory that 
Exta Cold Space 
Ou) Nead | 


50-pound-capacity Frozen Food Chest 
(Model MM) both freezes and stores 
fruits, vegetables, meats, ready-prepared 
and ready-cooked foods. Ice cubes, 
of course. 














Salad greens stay crisp and fresh .. . bread mf) a8 ~ > 
and cake moist and tempting .. . left- 
overs appetizingly delicious, even though 
uncovered, in the super-moist Cold-Mist 
Freshener. Ideal refrigeration for high 
moisture foods. 








Moist cold of this large sliding Crisper 
protects the freshness of more than a 
bushel of fruits or vegetables. Conven- 
ient, too, for chilling bottled and canned 
goods. Removable divider aids orderly 
arrangement. 








Product of more than 36 years’ experi- cs » 
ence in building electric refrigeration for 
the home, every Masterpiece is powered by 
Kelvinator's time-and-wear-defying Polar- 
sphere Sealed Unit. Here is your assur- 
ance of that completely dependable 
service so important to your laboratory! 
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@ Teach jam and jelly-making the easy 
way—with Certo or Sure-Jell. These won- 
der products, made of natural fruit pectin, 
take the guesswork out of jelly-making 
and put in the jell fast—just a one-minute 
boil. No more testing! No more long boil- 


ing with subsequent loss of precious juices 


‘ avwar , ret « 509 ‘oO 

and flavor. And, you get about 20% more IMPORTANT! Certo and Sure-Jell make jam and jelly ses- 

glasses of jam or jelly from the same sions possible any time of year! You don’t need fresh fruits 
ee for superb results ... bottled juices and canned, dried, or 

amount of fruit. frozen fruits are always available and just as successful. 


fIsI903 1 
r | 


Take your pick... vou 
Fach does the trick— 


At Your QUICK ! “ETHIs RECIPE BOOKIE, 


Service! ap 4: RTO 


For bottled, canned, and dried 
fruit recipes, see bottle or pack- 












for JELLING 
ALL FRUITS 
AND JUICES 








age leaflets; for special class- 
room recipes using frozen fruits, 
write to Frances Barton, General 
Foods Consumer Service, 250 


Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 





Specify quantity required, 


with CERTO and SURE-JELL 9) =" 








Washington News 





® Florence Fallgatter, president of the AHEA, 
spoke at the 33d annual meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association in Washington, D.C. on Oc- 
tober 18. Her subject “Present Trends in 
Home Economics Education.” 

Miss Fallgatter represented the Association at a 
council meeting of the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth in Washington, 
1).C. on October 21 and 22. The Midcentury Con- 
ference will be held December 3 to 7, and the post- 
conference meeting of home economists who attend 
this conference will take place on December 8 and 9. 

On November 4, Miss Fallgatter will go to Cleve- 
land for a meeting with local and staff representa- 
tives in connection with AHEA’s 1951 annual meet- 


was 


Ing. 


@ The AHEA took part in a National Conference 
of Retailers and Consumers sponsored by the Na- 
tional Consumer-Retailer Council in Washington, 
D.C. on October 9 and 10. Twenty members repre- 
sented the Association, under the leadership of 
Edna Amidon, vice-chairman of the NCRC board 
and AHEA representative on it. The purpose of 
the meeting was to pool experience and judgment 
of representatives of consumer and retailer organ- 
izations and to explore ways of bringing their view- 
points before the government and of helping in a 
situation of international emergency. A _ detailed 
report will appear in a later JOURNAL. 


® Marjorie Heseltine, vice-president, and Mildred 
Horton, executive secretary of AHEA, represented 
the Association at a meeting in Washington, D.C. 
on October 7 during which 32 national women’s 
organizations laid the groundwork for a “nucleus 
committee” to advise and assist government agen- 
cies in a civil defense program. This committee 
will serve as a “clearing house” for women’s serv- 
ices for national defense. 

Miss Horton also represented the AHEA at the 
National Conference for Mobilization of Education 
held in Washington, D.C. on September 9 and 10. 





subject of 


@ Esther MeGinnis the 
AHEA’s program on Thursday, December 28 for 
the annual meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science as “Child Development 
and Economics Edueation.” This meeting 
will at Hotel Allerton in Cleveland. Helen 
Hunscher will preside at this session, which is to 
include papers by Arthur T. Jersild on “Self Under- 
standing as a Goal in Education” and by Idell Pyle 
on “Interpreting Skeletal Maturity Indicators for 


announces 


Home 


be 


Children.” 

@ Beulah I. Coon of the U.S. Office of Education 
was AHEA’s representative at a meeting called by 
the American Council on Education in Washington, 
D.C, Approximately 1,000 


representatives from colleges, universities, and na- 


on October 6 and 7. 
tional organizations considered the place of higher 
education in the national service. Both short-time 
and long-time goals were contemplated in relation 


to the present “period of stress.” 


@ The Department of State has announced that 
positions are available under the terms of the Ful- 
bright Act for home economics teachers to teach at 
the American College for Girls in Istanbul, Turkey 


and at the American College for Girls in Cairo, 
Egypt. 
Preference will be given to teachers with at least 


two years of classroom experience and to those who 
hold a master’s degree. The monetary value of the 
award will be the equivalent of $4500, payable in 
the currency of the country to which the grantee is 
This will be sufficient to provide an ade- 
transportation. 


assigned. 
quate livelihood 
The awards will be made for the school year be- 


and round-trip 
ginning in September 1951, and teachers interested 
should apply immediately. 

Information and application forms may be ob- 
tained from the American Schools Service of the 
American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


® Among the Association’s committees whic! 
met at AHEA headquarters in October are the con- 
14 and 15 
and the policies advisory committee on AHEA pub- 


sumer interests committee on October 
lications on October 21 and 22. This month a meet- 
ing of the program committee for the 1951 annual 
meeting will be held 16 17. 
AHEA’s executive committee will meet on January 
19, 20, and 21, 1951. 


on November and 
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Midcentury White House Conference 


Anticipating the Midcentury White House 
Conference, this issue of the JouRNAL features 
“family-centered” programs. Miss Fallgatter, 
president of AHEA, is a member of the steer- 
of the 
Participation of National Organizations for 
the meeting, which will be held in December. 


ing committee Advisory Council on 


OME economists who heard Katharine Len- 
root's discussion of the Mideentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth 
at the Boston convention were convinced that each 
has a significant role to play in helping to make it 
a success. She helped us to realize that this 1950 


conference is developing through lay leadership 


through professional organizations. 
means that 
to work 


nursery 


rather than 
This 


upon 


home economists will be drawn 


on local and state committees as 


parents, as school directors, as teachers, 


as extension specialists, as institution workers, as 
hospital dietitians, and as research workers rather 
than by virtue of the fact that they are members 
of the American Home Economics Association or 
any other organization. 

Since, however, the American Home Economics 
Association is one of many associations actively 
participating in plans for the conference, it is ap- 
propriate for us to render such assistance as we 
can in furthering the purposes of this Midcentury 
Conference. 
can stimulate interest in 
this 


Many state home economics associa- 


First and foremost, we 


and disseminate information about national 
conference. 
tions will have used various means of doing this 
throughout the planning period. After the actual 
conference has been held in Washington next month, 


there will be a vast amount of assembled facts about 
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American children and adolescents and the pres- 


ent-day conditions under which they are growing 


up. The glaring needs for improvement will no 
doubt stand out and serve as the basis for con- 
crete recommendations for meeting these needs. 


Both through publications and meetings, members 
of the AHEA will be informed, and they in turn 
will feel a responsibility in passing on pertinent 
They 


may, in small local groups, arrange for study and 


information to their community associates. 


discussions that will bring out those points of in- 
formation that should be of local concern. 

In the follow-up program, there will be many 
ways in which home economics can assist in carry- 
ing out the accepted purposes of the conference. It 
would be only natural for organized home economics 
groups in city, state, and national meetings to pre- 
sent findings, to discuss them, and to incorporate 
in their programs of work such action programs 
as are within the range of their undertakings. It 
is probable that we will have both immediate and 
long-time opportunities to share in this carry-over 
part of the conference. 

With this in mind, the Association has accepted 
an invitation of the Home Education 
Service of the U.S. Office of Education to co-operate 


Economics 


in arranging for a two-day post-conference mect- 
ing of all home economists who are in attendance 
at the Mideentury Conference. If you plan to at- 
tend the Midcentury Conference will you notify the 
AHEA headquarters immediately. 

At this post-conference meeting, an analysis of 
findings and their interpretation will be considered. 
Joint consideration of how various professional 
groups in the Association can share in a sound fol- 
low-up program should be extremely fruitful in ful- 
filling the main purposes of this Midcentury White 


House Conference on Children and Youth 








Children and Youth at Midcentury 


KATHARINE F. LENROOT 


Dr. Lenroot, chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
Social Security Administration, Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, and secretary of the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, has given years of distinguished service 
to the cause of child welfare. This paper is 
based on her talk at AHEA’s meeting in Boston. 


T is fitting that the American Home Economics 
Association should consider how the sphere of 
home economics can be extended and its influ- 

ence widened, at home and abroad, and that in this 
consideration major attention should be given to 
family living and child welfare. 

Home economics has had a profound influence 
upon raising the standards of home life, improving 
child care, and enriching family relationships. The 
aim of family living is the nurture and growth of 
the human personality so that members of the 
family may find expression and satisfaction within 
the home and prepare for effective participation 
in the wider society represented by the community, 
nation, and world. The work of the National Con- 
ference on Family Life, in which home economists 
played such an important part, has contributed 
greatly to our understanding of the problems of 
the family. 


Human Personality 


The issues of our time revolve around the mean- 
ing attached to human personality. Are human 
beings significant in themselves and in their rela- 
tionship to God, or are they only a means to an 
end—the all-powerful State? 

Our aims, expressed in our Declaration of In- 
dependence and in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, are based upon the dignity and worth of 
human beings. How does human personality de- 
velop? What constitutes “wholeness,” or health 
in its broadest meaning, in the human personality? 
Does it differ in different cultures? What factors 
influence its development in the whole life cycle 
from infancy to old age? How do relations with 
other people affect the child in infancy, in child- 
hood, and afterward? How close is the relation- 
ship between healthy personality development and 
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parental attitudes? 


children use in order to adapt to parental attitudes? 
Is it true that personality is largely set by the time 
the child is, say, six years of age? Can later ex- 


What psychological devices do 


periences throw a child’s good adjustment out ot 
balance? Can he adjust to poor emotional condi- 
tions at home if outside conditions are favorable? 
Under what circumstances do children develop traits 
of character that incline them toward freedom, and 
when do they develop those traits that make it 
easy to accept an authoritarian regime? What 
effects have body type, endocrine balance, illnesses 
and physical handicaps, diet and nutrition? What 
of environmental factors growing out of social and 
economic conditions? What is the effect of poverty 
on the development of healthy personality? Ot 
wealth? 

Is the presence of diverse cultural groups in ow 
society favorable or unfavorable to personality de- 
velopment? What do prejudice, discrimination, and 
segregation do to the personalities of the children 
toward whom they are directed? 

How does religion affect the development of 
healthy personality, and when does it create prob- 
lems? What happens when there is a lack of es- 
thetic and spiritual influences in everyday life? 

What influence do our social institutions—the 
home, the school, the chureh—exercise upon the de- 
velopment of healthy personality in children? 

These are questions, selected from among many, 
that are being explored as part of the fact-finding 
work of the Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. The focus of this conference, 
which will be held in Washington, D. C. the week 
of December 3, and of the two years of intensive 
preparatory work has been defined by the national 
citizens’ committee appointed by the President as 
follows: “To consider how we can develop in chil- 
dren the mental, emotional, and spiritual qualities 
essential to individual happiness and to responsible 
citizenship, and what physical, economic, and social 
conditions are deemed necessary to this develop- 
ment.” In adopting this as its purpose, the con- 
ference “bases its concern for children on the pri- 
macy of spiritual values, democratic practice, and 
the dignity and worth of every individual.” 

The conference is concerned both with the sci- 
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entific basis for work with children and youth and 
with the ways by which the knowledge we have or 
may acquire is understood and put to work. Four 
previous White House Conferences have been held, 
on the call of the President of the United States, at 
ten-year intervals. Each made a unique contribu- 
tion to our understanding of the needs of children 
and the ways in which they can best be served by 
community agencies. The 1909 conference made 
a ringing declaration of the importance of home 
life to the child and of the need for focusing all 
child-care work on conserving the child’s own home 
or providing a substitute home, when the possibility 
of care by his own parents is lacking. The 1919 
conference developed important standards for child 
health and child welfare work, school attendance, 
and youth employment, which served as guides for 
local, state, and national effort. The 1930 confer- 
ence assembled the most complete body of facts 
concerning child health and protection that had ever 
been brought together and gave great impetus to the 
development of pediatrics. The 1940 conference ex- 
amined the broad question of the child’s relation to 
a democratic society and the conditions of American 
life favorable or adverse to child welfare. 

The 1950 White House Conference, coming at one 
of the most crucial times in the entire history of 
western civilization, is distinguished from its prede- 
cessors in two ways: (1) its emphasis on the inte- 
gration of scientific knowledge concerning the de- 
velopment of the child’s personality—in other 
words, looking first at the child himself in all as- 
pects of his development as a person instead of 
at the social institutions which have their impact 
upon him; and (2) the extensive participation of 
citizens throughout the country in reviewing in their 
own communities and states, before the conference 
meets, the needs of children and what is being done 
and can be done in their behalf, and sharing in 
the development of facts and recommendations that 
will take form at the sessions in Washington. 


Advance Reports 

The factual material which will be made avail- 
able to the conference will be of three kinds: (1) a 
report of the national fact-finding staff, guided by 
a technical committee on fact-finding, composed of 
37 members, and assisted by approximately 110 
universities and private agencies at work preparing 


working papers and special studies and by more 
than 40 specialists from federal agencies; (2) a 
summary and evaluation of material prepared by 
state committees appointed or designated by the 
governors of all the states and territories for White 
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House Conference work and by state groups draw- 
ing in turn upon fact-finding work developed by 
several hundred county committees; and (3) a 
summary and evaluation of material prepared by 
several hundred national voluntary agencies co- 
operating with the conference. These reports, made 
available to conference attendants in advance of 
the conference, will furnish the basis for the de- 
liberations and discussions of the conference itself. 

The fact-finding committee and the fact-finding 
staff represent many different specialties concerned 
with children and youth—the physician, the public 
health nurse specializing in pediatrics, the psychia- 
trist, the social worker, the economist, the an- 
thropologist, the nutritionist, the sociologist, the 
educator, the specialist in child-growth and develop- 
ment, and specialists in religion and religious edu- 
cation from the three major faiths—Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish. A special study is being 
made of the relation of nutrition to the develop- 
ment of healthy personality. In addition to draw- 
ing together the contributions of different sciences 
and professions to understanding of the child’s 
growth and development, the staff is studying what 
is known about the different cultures in America 
and about some of our social institutions. These 
include the family; schools; churches; health serv- 
ices; recreational opportunities; libraries, museums, 
and art activities; employment services and condi- 
tions; social services; the law: courts and correc- 
tional agencies. Such material should furnish a 
background for distinguishing between behavior 
that is culturally significant and behavior that ex- 
presses individual differences. 


State and Local Programs 

Fifty-three representative state and territorial 
committees are at work, including in their member- 
ship professional and lay citizens and those con- 
nected with official and voluntary agencies. Many 
of the state committees, like the national commit- 
tee, have young people themselves in their member- 
ship, and one of the four advisory councils serving 
the White House Conference is devoted entirely 
to youth participation. The other three advisory 
councils are those on national organizations, state 
and local action, and participation of federal 
agencies. 

One hundred and fifty state-wide meetings have 
been reported; 700 to 1,000 county committees are 
organized or in process; some 15,000 citizens are 
serving on technical committees as consultants; 
some 50,000 citizens are now involved in state and 
local action programs. 





~I 
se 
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The state committees have defined their focus 
in various ways; for example, 

To increase our knowledge and understanding of child 
growth and development; to increase our understanding of 
the forces in American life that condition the welfare of 
children; to foeus the attention of the citizens in ow 
States on the importance to the child of his experience in 
his family and in his community; to identify the need for 
new and expanded services, both public and private ; to 
identify and evaluate the process by which people work 
together to achieve action for children and youth towards 
better family and community life. 


Among the subjects which the states are charting 
are progress or retrogression in conditions affecting 
child life in the postwar period. Knowledge of con- 
ditions, attitudes toward them, and, finally, agree- 
ment and action of citizens in meeting needs are 
important steps in a state and local action program. 

Approximately 400 national voluntary organiza- 
tions are co-operating in the work of the conference, 
directly and through membership in the Advisory 
Council on Participation of National Organizations. 
The AHEA is represented on the steering commit- 
tee of this council by its president. An important 
early contribution made by several of these na- 
tional organizations was to enlist the help of their 
members in state and local affiliated organizations 
to stimulate the formation of a representative state 
committee and to co-operate in state and local 
work. There is no doubt that the interest of the 
national agencies has been an important factor in 
the vitality of state and local programs. Another 
important contribution has been the dissemination 
of news about the conference and its purposes 
through publications and in other ways. Some na- 
tional organizations have lent staff for full-time 
or part-time conference work. All are at work pre- 
paring reports which will describe the purposes of 
their programs as they relate to the well-being of 
children, the extent to which they are able to meet 
their objectives, the problems they face in reaching 
their goals, and the possible solutions as they see 
them. Organizations are also making available 
special research related to the conference focus and 
data peculiarly pertinent to their own program and 
conference purposes. The summary report of this 
material will show the ways in which the programs 
of the major national organizations are now at 
work helping children and young people achieve 
healthy personality. Some organizations, including 
the AHEA, are enlisting the co-operation of their 
members and affiliates in contributing toward the 
budget of the conference. 

The Advisory Council on Participation of Na- 


tional Organizations, in its second meeting since 
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it was formally organized, discussed the summary 
report of the national organizations, together with 
the preliminary reports from the other advisory 
councils and the fact-finding staff. This enabled 
members of the Advisory Council to evaluate the 
ways in which the several aspects of the conference 
work fit tegether and provided an opportunity for 
early orientation for the December meetings. 


The Conference Itself 


At the conference itself, which will be attended 
by some 5,000 people, the results of all these efforts 
will be made available, and the participants, in 
discussion groups and larger sessions, will formu- 
late principles, draw up recommendations, and sug- 
vest lines ot post-conterence action. As Melvin 
Glasser, executive director of the conference, said: 

The Conference meetings provide opportunity to come 
together to scrutinize, to assess, to sort the sure from the 
doubtful, to fit together what should go together, to think 
and plan creatively for our own special fields and for all 


fields together, with the same general ends always in mind 


What happens after the conference will be the 
test of its suecess. The states are already giving 
consideration to what can be done in the vear 1951 
to make the conference findings generally known 
and to mobilize all the resources of citizens and pro- 
fessional people throughout the country to make 
homes and communities better places for children 
because at the midcentury point this great citizens’ 
movement, in behalf of the children and of the 
future which they will shape, has taken place. Na- 
tional associations and organizations that have for 
vears been striving toward these ends ought to find 
wider channels for their efforts and to be able to 
link themselves more effectively with other organi- 
zations and groups throughout the country because 
of the conference. Definite plans for the post- 
conference period will be shaping up before the con- 
ference meets. In the meantime. space should be 
reserved in professional journals and plans made 
for featuring the high lights of the conference in 
organization meetings to be held next year. 


Trends of Our Time 

The year 1950, even without the conference, 
would be a most significant point in the history of 
child and youth welfare in our nation and in the 
world. To meet the challenge of our time, three 
or four trends are clearly evident. 

One of these is toward interprofessional and in- 
terdisciplinary effort in research, in training of 
personnel, and in services. The Children’s Bu- 
reau was established upon the principle of the 
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correlation of various specialties in behalf of the 
whole child. As the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury was notable for specialization, the last half 
will be a period of integration, with either the whole 
person or the totalitarian state as the focal point 
and we can be confident that the concept of the 
whole person will prevail, though we cannot foresee 
the vicissitudes and dangers. Already in some of 
our great universities, interdepartmental efforts are 
centering upon child development, family life, and 
human personality. Multidisciplinary research has 
been accepted as essential. The line between physi- 
cal health and mental health is seen to be non- 
existent. The pediatrician is incorporating mental 
health insights and practice in his work with chil- 
dren, and mental health emphasis in maternity work 
is becoming a reality in many centers. The child 
guidance clinic is seen to be only one small part 
of a mental health program for children. We are 
beginning to realize that professional training for 
all who deal with and serve people must have a 
common core of knowledge and experience in the 
growth of the human personality. 

The second trend is toward increased acceptance 
of responsibility for community conditions and 
community services by individual citizens. One 
can see this in the almost spontaneously formed 
organizations of mothers of preschool children for 
nursery school and preschool group play purposes. 
One sees it in the response of citizens throughout 
the nation to the opportunity for co-ordinated ef- 
fort by citizens afforded by the White House Con- 
ference. We must learn how to develop practical 
ways by which citizens can take responsibility for 
determining needs and developing resources to meet 
them, with aid from outside the community if nec- 
essary, both in publie services—the expression of 
the responsibility of the whole community—and 
in services provided under voluntary auspices. At 
the same time, the relationships between the pub- 
lic and private agencies are being examined so as 
to find common ground for further advance. 

A third trend is toward the sharing of knowledge 
and skills and of financial support on the part 
of local communities, the states, and the federal 
government. This is evidenced by the exten- 
sion of grants-in-aid for health and welfare services 
and, it is to be hoped, for eduecation—the financial 
aid being accompanied by means for sharing ideas 
and experience throughout the nation. The social 
security amendments recently passed by the Sen- 
ate provide for nearly doubling the amounts of 
grants to states authorized for maternal and child 
health, crippled children, and child welfare services. 
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The importance of sharing such responsibility for 
services to children is highlighted by such factors 
as the phenomenal increase in child population— 
46 per cent more preschool-age children in 1949 
than in 1940—by the mobility of our population, 
and by the inverse ratio between the number of 
children per adult in states or communities and the 
financial capacity. 

A fourth trend is toward recognizing the impor- 
tance of co-operation and mutual respect among 
different cultural groups, with emphasis on the 
equal dignity and worth of the human personality 
in all cultural groups and on international co- 
operation in behalf of children. 

If we are to progress toward a peaceful world, 
we must learn to understand, value, and work with 
peoples whose color of skin, nationality, and cul- 
tural development are different from our own. We 
in the United States have prided ourselves on be- 
ing a “melting pot” for the people who left Europe 
for the New World. In the process of assimilation, 
various waves of newcomers suffered from discrimi- 
nation and prejudice, but, to an extent that fre- 
quently amazes the European, differences in na- 
tional origin have largely been obliterated by the 
third generation. Not so in the relationships be- 
tween whites, Indians, Negroes, Orientals, and Mex- 
icans. The struggle for civil liberties and against 
political and economic discrimination is acute in 
some parts of our country, and no section is en- 
tirely free from its effects. What we do about our 
own racial and cultural problems here has a tre- 
mendous effect on our relationships abroad and on 
the ideas and feelings other people have toward us. 

One of the most significant aspects of the work 
of the United Nations is its concern with the wel- 
fare of children throughout the world, as evidenced 
in the programs of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies, particularly the United Na- 
tions International Children’s Emergency Fund. 
Our Congress has recently authorized a United 
States contribution to a permanent international 
program of children’s welfare which, it is hoped, 
will be developed by the General Assembly, acting 
on recommendation of the Economie and Social 
Council this fall. 

The challenge of the midcentury is to find—for 
our own children and, through international co- 
operation, for the children of the world—the means 
by which they can be helped to develop their full- 
est powers for creative living. Only in this way 
ean we help to build the kind of world in which an 
enduring peace, with freedom and justice for all, 
will be achieved. 








What Is a Modern House? 


Mrs. Gillies is the houses and home fashions 
editor of McCall’s Magazine. She has B.S. and 
M.A. degrees from the University of Washing- 
ton, has taught in the University of Oregon, 
and worked in the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics. Her latest book (1949) 
is “How to Keep House.” 


ERHAPS you are one of the millions of 
women who have a new house or hope to 
build one. Or perhaps you are simply inter- 
ested in houses. In any case, you may find your- 
self puzzled as to what constitutes good architecture. 

What is beautiful and good in original Cape Cod 
and Georgian houses seems to escape designers and 
builders who try to copy them today. The majority 
of houses being built are without design or, as one 
man said, “Houses today have no architecture.” 
Still the average person shies away from the one 
honest form available—that is, modern design. 

This confused situation is natural and what can 
be expected in a transitional period. In politics, 
fashions, science, art, and literature there are 
always the avant garde, the conservatives, and 
the reactionaries. Translated into house design 
today, the leaders accept modern design, the con- 
servatives turn to the so-called ranch house, and 
the reactionaries cling to traditional forms, whether 
a Cape Cod cottage or a French chateau. 

The ranch house is the true transitional form. 
It borrows design motifs from both the Cape Cod 
house and the modern house and blends them into 
a familiar looking whole. 

Modern design in its true form is not yet accepted 
because it looks strange. The average person sees 
only an unfamiliar shape. He notes the absence 
of small-paned windows, white clapboards, and 
green shutters. Instead of doing a little research 
into the living opportunities offered, like a timid 
rabbit caught on an open road, he goes scuttling 
back to the safety of weeds and brush. 

This lack of willingness to even investigate the 
subject has led to endless misconceptions about 
modern architecture. One of the notions is that 
modern houses are “machines for living” and are 
primarily functional: ipso facto, modern houses are 


MARY DAVIS GILLIES 


cold and clinical and no place to shield and pro- 
tect the foibles and weaknesses of an average man 
and his family. 

Other mistaken ideas which emerge are that a 
modern house must necessarily have a flat roof, 
huge windows, have no basement, be one-story, and 
be turned out in the so-called trinity: stone, red- 
wood, and glass. These false ideas are linked with 
the proposition that there is a formula for modern 
design made up of design clichés. That it is some- 
thing like the New Look in clothes, leg-of-mutton 
sleeves, or a plunging neckline. That modern de- 
sign is something which has to do with “looks” 
alone. 

What then is modern house design? 

The answer cannot be simple. It involves a lot 
of idealism and certain social concepts. It is in- 
fluenced by the new engineering techniques and new 
materials. Our more talented young architects 
have no choice. 
modern world of rocket planes, atomic bombs, the 
United Nations building, and French bathing suits, 
they feel compelled to produce houses that fit 
appropriately into the world they see. 


Surrounded as they are by a 


Modern houses are better designed for children: 
Furnishings are not so fragile. 
There is more consideration of play areas. 


There is adequate storage for play and game equip- 
ment within the living areas. 


Plot plans include play areas for children. 
Rooms are lighter and more healthful. 


Parents are released for child guidance through an 
easier-to-care-for house. 


New Forms a Necessity 


Young designers feel impelled to bring the rest 
of the house up to the level of efficiency of modern 
kitchens and bathrooms. In their design is recog- 
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nition of the disappearance of domestic help, of the 
trend toward informal living, of more leisure time 
because of the shorter working day. There is recog- 
nition of the part the automobile plays in life today 
and the nuisance it makes of roads and the areas 
bordering on roads. There is realization of the 
importance of daylight, sunshine, and outdoor liv- 
ing. There is understanding of children. Then, 
too, there is the long list of twentieth century equip- 
ment which is considered essential in today’s house: 
central heating, plumbing, electricity, radio, tele- 
vision, automatic washers and dryers, electric dish- 
washers and refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, and 
air conditioners. 





Hedrich - Blessing, Ltd 


T he all-purpose room ope n ng from the kitchen males 
an ide al pla sroom for children. 


Faced with these amazing household devices 
which would have been considered products of the 
devil, sheer witchcraft, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, what can an architect do? 
If he accepts these new engineering devices, a de- 
signer of integrity will necessarily create new adap- 
tations to them in plan and facade. 

Since the inspiration is great and the present de- 
signing surge constitutes a twentieth century renais- 
sance, possibilities are endless. There is no one plan, 
shape, form, or list of equipment or materials. Roofs 
may be flat, shed, butterfly, or gabled. Houses may 
be one-story, two-story, or story-and-a-half. They 


WHAT IS A MODERN HOUSE? 


~l 
or 


may be square, round, triangular, rectangular, or 
rhombical if you wish. 

Only one thing is sure, a great style is in process 
of formation. In its name, good houses of classic 
permanence will be built as well as poor houses 
But in 
spite of inadequacies and failures, the vitality of 


which will embarrass builders and owners. 


the movement and the soundness of its theories are 
enough to guarantee its life. 

The strength of the modern house is in the pro- 
cedures of designing it. The first step is the com- 
plete analysis of the family and its requirements. 
The age of the family group, its interests, activities, 
and potentialities are reviewed as well as job pros- 
pects, bank balance, and possible future changes in 
family composition. Here great honesty is impera- 
tive and difficult to find. 

As one architect remarked, “The average couple 
is more concerned with keeping up with the Joneses 
than solving their own problems. The constant ques- 
tion in my mind is,” he continued, “should I let 
my clients have their illusions and the hostile 
house of their dreams, or should I make them face 
the facts of life and give them a simple house which 
will make them much happier in the long run.” 

Let’s visit Mrs. A, who has just moved into a 
modern house. The A’s are young—the children 
are four and seven—and they are a family who like 
to do things. Mr. A is an amateur photographer 
and an expert on ship models. Mrs. A loves books, 
gardening, and community activities and does all 
of her own work. 

The house is long and low, and there are no large 
windows facing the street. Mrs. A answers the 
door in smart dark blue slacks, a light blue shirt, 
and a bit of cerise silk at her throat. Our eyes are 
at once attracted to the floor-to-ceiling windows in 
the area against which she is silhouetted. “They 
are wonderful, aren’t they?” Mrs. A comments as 
she follows our eyes. “It did take us several weeks 
to get used to such a light room. I actually wore 
dark glasses. But the really interesting thing is 
that little Johnny was having difficulty with his eyes 
when we moved here, and, to our amazement, his 
eyes have improved and the doctor says it’s the 
daylight indoors.” 

Mrs. A laughingly forestalled our question about 
cleaning. “Everybody asks about washing them. 
We use a squeegee like a professional’s and a hose. 
It takes far less time than the old cloth and hand 
treatment required for small panes. Moreover, my 
husband does it.” 

“But come see the rest of the house,” she went on. 
“I’m afraid this quite proper living room is a carry- 
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over from the past. Our architect calls it a con- 
cession to my club activities. We really live in 
the rest of the house.” 

We move through a door to the right of the en- 
trance area; on one side is a handsome U-shaped 
kitchen complete with range, refrigerator, automatic 
washer, and dryer. Opposite is a delightful wood- 
panelled dining area with a big window opening on 
the back garden. “You can see,” Mrs. A explained, 
“that I don’t waste any time serving meals.” 

In answer to our question about guests, she led 
us on. “Believe it or not, this is where we entertain 
and really live. This sort of room is the invention 


of the ages.”’ 


An All-purpose Room 


We are now in a long room about 15 feet by 20 
feet. On one side are big windows and a door lead- 
ing to the garden. At the two ends are storage walls. 
One set of doors conceals ironing and sewing equip- 
ment; another, sports regalia; and another opens 
on a photographer’s dark room and model shop. 
The room is light and pleasant with attractive draw 
curtains at the window and a grey-green asphalt 
tile floor. Furnished with lightweight mobile furni- 
ture, it is obviously easy to clean. It is separated 
from the kitechen-dining area with a six-foot opening. 

“The living room,’ Mrs. A went on, “is really 
a parlor and, if we ever build again, the parlor will 
be half as big. This is the room that’s right for us. 
It’s a playroom for the children, a hobby room for 
my husband, a pleasure and work room for me, 
and in a twinkling we can draw the curtains, pull 
out the table, light candles, and make it a charming 
party room. I can clean it in a quarter of the time 
needed for the so-called living room.” 

In Mrs. A’s casual words, you have a picture of 
what is happening to house design. Plans are being 
humanized; they are being adjusted to family ac- 
tivities instead of outmoded requirements. 

The front and back of a house lose their identity. 
Depending on the contours of the lot, views and 
exposures, the kitchen and living areas are swiveled 
around. The important living area gets the best 
exposure. If, unfortunately, the southeast exposure 
is at the front and big windows are on that side, 
fences and planting are introduced as part of the 
plan to shield the big windows from the street. 
Never is a big window on the street side left as a 


gold-fish-bow] hazard. 

Increasingly, open planning of the living areas is 
being introduced. The space formerly allotted to 
the living room, dining room, and kitchen is thrown 
together with only suggested separations. 
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The reasons for the introduction of open planning 
are several. Costs have gone up; rooms have be- 
come so small they are mere boxes. When the spaces 
are thrown together, at least one large room evolves. 
Next, it is easier to clean one large room than to 
vacuum and dust several rooms. Furthermore, it is 
easier for a woman to do her own work and still be 
a part of family activities if she is not isolated in 
some far corner of the house. Attractive kitchen 
equipment and the reduced number of hours re- 
quired for kitchen work are other factors. Finally, 
living rooms as such with their overstuffed furni- 
ture, many small tables, lamps, and bric-a-brac have 
become so stuffy that they actually inhibit activity 
and are too much work for the woman with no 
extra pair of hands. Far better is the house with 
an activity room which invites the whole family to 
play games, to participate in hobbies and recreation 
in pleasant, planned-for-it space which does not 
involve a painful picking-up operation when the 
fun is over. 


Planned Service Areas 

As the twentieth-century house evolves, the living 
area is changing, but so is the kitchen. The avant 
garde kitchen of today is no clinical white-walled 
cubicle; it is increasingly taking on elements of 
the living area. Eventually, it may merge com- 
pletely. The laundry with its automatic equipment 
has already moved out of the basement to join 
forces with the kitchen. 

Storage is receiving. increasing attention. Bed- 
rooms are small. Only the community or the all- 
purpose room has gained in size. More attention 
is given to landscaping. It is imperative that areas 
outside large windows be controlled, and outside liv- 
ing areas are becoming more important. Living 
outdoors more of the time requires as careful plan- 
ning of the land as of the house. There must be 
a public area, a service area, a spot for adults, and 
one for children. 

In the space of an article, it is impossible to cover 
the subject of modern houses from A to Z. The 
important thing is to realize that the house is just 
a shell in which the family must develop its own 
formula for living. 
family, even a hundred-year-old house is plastic 
and flexible. On the other hand, to a family with- 
out a philosophy or goals, even the most carefully 


To a progressive, enterprising 


designed modern house can mean little. But regard- 
less of your position on this subject at the present 
time, be assured, the modern twentieth-century 
house is inevitably the house of the next fifty 


vears, 











Clothing and Child Development 


Miss Rea San extension special st in clothing 


with the Iowa Exatension Service. Her B.S 
is from the University of Illinois and he 
M.A. from Columbia Un versity. She is co- 
author ith Henrietta M. Thompson of 
“Clothing for Children,” publ shed in 1949. 


OME economists have an immediate chal- 


lenge before them to promote better clothing 
for children. 
Much is being done educationally to bring about 


better clothing for adults. Far less, thus far, has 


been done for children. 
At the Midcentury White House Conference, the 
attention of educators is being placed on the devel- 


opment of thie child, or young person, as an indi- 


vidual. This is a far-reaching thesis. It covers 


home economics. not the least of 


Oo! 


many aspects ol 


which is the question how clothing affects the 


personality and development of the child. 


If home economists are to key into the objective s 


forth by the conference, an educational pro- 


set 


to dress children for health and com- 


oTam is needed 


lort Such a program should reach both parents 
and manufacturers 
Few mothers give much real thought to their 


Discussions with of 
up this fact Yes, 


But they readily admit they 


children’s clothing groups 


parents point they want then 
children to look nice. 
have not given much, if any, thought as to whether 
comfortable. Also they indicate 


the garments are 


that they are limited in their buying by what is 
avallabl 

Many women, who dress their little daughters in 
“cute” dresses with puffed sleeves, admit they do 
puffed sleeves themselves because they 


not wear 


do not find them comfortable. In fact, they avoid 
such sleeves for housework because they are re- 
Yet when their attention is called to this 
that 


the little girl who is busy at play activities should 


stricting 


same feature in a child’s dress, thev can see 


not be similarly restricted. 

How many homemakers wear jumpers or skirts 
with shoulder straps which can fall off their shoul- 
Still, if 


ders Cs} cially for work or play clothes? 


you watch a group of preschool youngsters playing, 


be 
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nas mple, Con 


pray 


you will note that some of them continually pull 
up such straps 

Watching children at play will give parents and 
teachers better insight into comfortable clothes. It 
little boys are always pulling at tight crotches or 
vanking up trousers that are not right at the waist, 
the type of garment design needs to be changed. 

In other words, when parents are asked “Would 
you be comfortable wearing a similarly designed 
garment?”, their thinking is challenged and their 


ideas on children’s clothing begin to change 


Personality 
It is often easy lor parents to see the immediate 


importance of comfort and safety in children’s 


clothing Sometimes it is more difficult for them 


to see the relationship of clothing to the de velop- 


ment of the child’s personality In other words, 
home economists have a two-fold objective to 
reach: (1) to enable parents to see how a well- 


designed garment can help the child develop ma- 


nipulative skills (physical) and at the same time 


gain judgment and initiative (personality); and 


(2) to create a desire for such garments, a demand 


which in turn will reach to the manufacturer. 
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Although we have tended to crystallize the rela- 
tionship of well-chosen clothing to personality de- 
velopment into a few brief words to state an ob- 
jective, the subject has many aspects. Obviously, 
not all children have the same aptitudes at the same 
age. Those who have a tendency to want to dress 
themselves at an early age should have every oppor- 
tunity to do so, but such training should not be 
foreed on a child before he is ready. No matter 
what the aptitude of the child, however, he will 
doubtless benefit by having well-designed garments. 
Child development authorities have long pointed 
out the importance of establishing such personality 
characteristics as judgment, self-reliance, and initia- 
tive and have stressed their carry-over into adult- 
hood. 

Children are influenced more by the type of 
clothes they wear than parents sometimes realize. 
If their clothes differ too greatly from those of 
their playmates, they will become self-conscious 
and, in some instances, antisocial. This is espe- 
cially a concern when the homemaker makes over or 
cuts down garments. Special thought and care 
should be taken so that these garments will com- 
pare favorably with the best ready-to-wear cloth- 
ing. Children are easily embarrassed, and an in- 
feriority complex can be started by something as 
seemingly insignificant as a garment which looks 
a little odd when compared to those of other play- 
mates. If made-overs are well designed, a feeling 
of pride rather than shame can be developed. 

When clothes are too different from those of 
playmates, when they are fancier or even queer, 
children tend to stay apart from a group. Group 
play develops a sense of sociability that should not 
be hampered by an unfortunate choice of clothing 

The choice of clothing not only affects the pre- 
school child but may often leave an imprint on 
the personality of the child as he grows older. 


Meeting the Challenge 

In most groups of parents where aspects of cloth- 
ing design are shown and discussed, the spontaneous 
question is “Where can we get clothes with these 
features?” or “What pattern was used in making 
that garment?” The United States Department 
of Agriculture has recently published two leaflets: 
“Child’s Self-Help Overall,” No. 251; and “Dresses 
Designed for Little Girls,” No. 255. These point 
up the good features of well-chosen children’s cloth- 
ing with such features as front openings in dresses 
and suits, fasteners which are easy to reach and 
manipulate, sufficient fullness for comfort, and de- 
sion which is not restricting. The dress shown in 
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the picture was made from one of the patterns de- 
signed by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Many parents who do not sew may ask where 
to buy ready-to-wear garments with the same fea- 
tures. This question is harder to answer than the 
others because the retailer, and behind him the 
manufacturer, feels he is supplying what the public 
wants. It is true that some advances are being 
made. Some of the knitted garments now on the 
market, the height-weight methods of sizing, and 
the desire for making garments adjustable to growth 
are welcome improvements. Some buyers with 
whom the subject has been discussed, however, say 
that parents want styles they are furnishing and 
that there is no demand for dresses that button 
down the front, or rompers with extra fullness across 
the back, or raglan or cap sleeves. 

Sometimes we get statements from buyers that 
mothers want pretty clothes for their children. But 
is there any reason why clothes designed for the 
health and development of the child cannot also 
be made just as pretty as clothes generally found 
on our present markets? I see no reason why 
clothes cut with ease and comfort—designed so they 
ean be easily managed by the small child—cannot 
be just as attractive as the public demands. Simple 
design does not mean unattractive clothes. 

Talks with both parents and manufacturers have 
led me to the statement made earlier—there is a 
need for educators to work with both groups. It 
is true that stores must sell the merchandise de- 
manded. What then are we going to do about the 
welfare of the child? How can we get some of 
the more desirable designs on the market and at 
the same time get information to more parents as 
to the desirable features these garments have for 
their child? Can we sell the manufacturer and 
store buyers on these ideas and get them to put 
forth some of these educational points in their 
advertisements and show counters? 

To reach the parent is just as vital. Perhaps 
the simplest way to “sell” a group of parents on 
the idea is to let a child two or three years old 
demonstrate how easily he can dress himself in a 
simple, well-designed garment. We can make our 
services available with such demonstrations when 
nursery schools and kindergartens have parents’ 
days or when parent-teacher groups want a special 
type of program. Extension homemakers’ clubs, 
4-H clothing groups, young mothers’ clubs, high 
school and college classes in clothing and child 
development, and many other organized groups 
open avenues of approach. 











Feeding the Child 


Dr. Lamb is an associate professor of foods 
and nutrition at Texas Technological College, 
where she earned both her BS and MS degrees. 
Her doctorate is from Columbia Unive rsity. 
JOURNAL readers will remember her previous 
articles and her abstracts of foods studies. 


O form citizens is not the work of a day; 
and in order to have men it is necessary to 
educate them when they are children.” So 


spoke Jean Jacques Rousseau on education for 
citizenship. Mary Swartz Rose expressed a simila! 
idea when she said in 1939, “For further progress 
health, it is that 


every potential parent, 1.€., every boy and girl 


in nutrition and now essential 
today, learns how fundamental to successful living 
is good nutrition.” 

On every hand, one finds support of the need 
for good nutrition and the urgency that it be initi- 
ated during the of development 
A well-nourished child is superior to a poorly nour- 
At any given 


earliest stages 
ished one in almost every respect. 
age, he is taller, heavier, more robust, stands better, 
has a healthier color, a better chest expansion, more 
regular teeth set securely in a wide, well-built 
dental arch, brighter, eager eyes, and a quicker 
responsive mind. Such a child is surely the wish of 
every homemaker and “homemaker” means both 
parents. 

The homemaker today has good authoritative 
feeding the family available 
Publications from the 
government are especially good and are free for 
the asking. Yet when I asked a director of a diag- 
nostic laboratory recently what was now the domi- 
“Tt’s nutri- 


information about 


from countless agencies. 


nant ailment, he unhesitatingly said, 
tional deficiencies.” The observant person is led 
to believe that people know more than they prac- 
tice, that we know better menus than our children 


consume. 


We Preach Better than We Practice 


Failure to apply knowledge of dietary needs may 
ppt! : ; 
Homemakers do not 


result from 
have enough knowledge of the characteristics of 
various stages of child development to understand 


several causes. 


at Home 


MINA W. LAMB 


behavioral problems and the techniques required 
to solve them. For example, a two-year-old young- 
ster refuses to eat cooked cereal. Is this normal? 
Shall the homemaker now terminate cereal in the 
make suitable substitutions and 
? Ade- 


quate understanding of the basic concepts of taste 


diet, or she 


return to cooked cereal at the proper age 


can 


and flavors and knowledge of which ones will be 
acceptable to the child at any age are essential in 
order to train him to acquire a desire for various 
foods. 
Psychologists, for example, have established the 
newborn infant’s reactions to the four basic tastes: 
sweet is always highly acceptable; salty and sour 
are acceptable in diluted solutions and they may 
be tolerated in stronger concentrations if the con- 
centration is gradually increased; bitter is always 
tolerated. Foods, which are 


and not 


usually combinations of these tastes, predominate 


rejected 
in one. If the predominant taste is sweet, then 
the food is readily accepted; whereas, if a bitter 
taste predominates, the foods are rejected until the 
child is trained to like them. 

The homemaker is likely to use her limited know]- 
edge of child development and nutrition as she uses 
a recipe—without interpreting or adapting it. Many 
so-called trained persons use recipes blindly, mak- 
ing no effort to determine why a recommended 
recipe does not “fit.” A favorite diversion is to 
pick apart books on child development because 
“different”; or the recommended 
procedure was clumsily tried once and muffed; or 
the homemaker, especially the father, lacks the 


one’s own child is 


time and interest to study even abridged versions 
“Just 
‘em a good spanking; that kept me straight.” 


give 
An- 
other example of misapplication of theory is the 


of good books on child development 


present tendency to feed children without any re- 
gard for regularity, failing to make the sensible 
interpretation that freedom from a rigid schedule 
means systematic regularity. A question which 
has also come under much crossfire has been the 
choice of foods for children. Time was when a 
child, in order to be well-fed, for example, had to 
eat a hot cereal for breakfast every day. When 
pediatricians began to regard the child’s appetite 
and tastes in selecting his foods and to allow some 
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choice in when and what he wants to eat, many 
homemakers jubilantly threw all controls away. 

The homemaker is so closely associated with her 
child that she is likely to consider him with blind 
sentimentality, become lax in her convictions of 
what he is to eat, and allow her own prejudices 
about foods to dominate the menu. “I couldn't 
feed little John that horrid liver soup—lI can’t stand 
it.” The fact is, little John accepts it readily since 
it contains the characteristics a child learns to like 
quickly. Prejudices and idiosyneracies of adults 
toward foods are inflicted on their offspring and, 
together with those developed by the child himself, 
produce many eating problems. Sentimentality 
also causes the homemaker to overlook shortcom- 
ings of her child and to blame them on heredity. 
“Yes, she is pale and thin—just like my Aunt 
Agnes” or “He has his grandmother’s bowlegs all 
right,” are remarks we hear in every discussion of 
children. 

Many homemakers are very diligent about in- 
fant diets, but when the child starts to eat at the 
table, he joins his adults on chili, pickles, and rich 
desserts. Then you hear such remarks as “She was 
such a happy baby, but now she is ill-tempered all 
the time.” The lack of continued vigilance has 
been demonstrated by recent surveys made by 
Pauline Beery Mack in Pennsylvania, who reported 
children to be of a lowered physical stamina at the 
end of a summer of eating at home. 

Overly zealous parents create in the child psy- 
chological maladjustments and worse eating habits 
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than are possible under the most lax conditions. 
When the process of eating has been interfered with 
because of pressure, anxiety, and nagging, all other 
phases of a child’s development have also been 
hindered. Hedwig Rebecca Poehler, nutritionist 
for the Milwaukee Health Department, believes 
that as soon as a child is forced to eat, he not only 
rebels against that food but may be conditioned 
against all foods, against mealtime, and all asso- 
ciated matters. Urging such as “Eat this, it’s 
good for you,” “Drink your milk so you will grow 
big,” only antagonizes the child. An overly anxious 
parent who tries to please the child by constantly 
asking him what he wants should not be surprised 
to get a frequent “No” or “Nothing” for an answer 
Then two problems have taken the place of one 

Any hungry child will eat, though our civilized 
culture tends to upset this natural concept. Hunger 
is not a natural situation today because of (1) the 
increasing number of highly processed foods which 
are high in satiable value but low in nutrients; and 
(2) the strain and pressure of our pattern of life 
with its speed, excitement, and time schedules 
Time was when we ate a meal or drank a beverage 
and our bodies were supplied with the basic nutri- 
ents, known and unknown. Then any person who 
satisfied his appetite was well-fed. The whole prob- 
lem was to stave off hunger. Now, when foods are 
processed until they are “pure and white as snow,” 
a child can satisfy his appetite without the inclusion 
of a single nutrient other than calories. 

When a child’s appetite is not dulled by a poor 


Arch Karl at nine months of age, at one year and nine months. and at two years and nine mont 
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choice of foods, it may be whisked away by rush, 
time schedules, and restless hustle which character- 
ize many homes. Mealtime is an occasion to snack 
in haste, to air family problems, and to discipline. 
How can a child recognize hunger and satisfy it to 
the advantage of his body and health? 


What Homemakers Can Do 


To criticize and find fault is one thing; to offer 
constructive guidance would be more effective for 
a better nutrition program. The homemaker should 
study the developmental characteristics of a healthy 
child rather than limit himself to height and weight 
records. He should study his child’s development 
and appearance and consult with his physician on 
points in doubt or those greatly deviating from the 
average. Knowing the chief signs of good nutrition, 
he should be on the lookout for them or for the lack 
of them. This does not mean a daily or even monthly 
fretting over small deviations but a semi-annual or 
annual analysis of progress. 

The pictures showing the annual progress of 
Arch Karl illustrate how these records may be 
kept and used. The child at nine months shows the 
characteristics of that age with good promise of 
further development—full chest, straight strong 
limbs, well-developed head, and an eager, happy 
expression. Chubbiness without the above char- 
acteristics would be an example of overfeeding of 
foods rich in calories without the support of other 
nutrients and the child would fail to show develop- 
mental progress even though he were heavy and fat. 
The second picture is of Arch Karl a year later 
growing in height, maintaining a good layer of sub- 
cutaneous fat, and showing other characteristics of 
adequate food intake. In the third picture, taken 
when Arch Karl was two years and nine months 
old, he continues to show the same characteristics. 
He is still eager, happy, and active, with good 
muscular co-ordination; he has a well-set skeletal 
build, a protective layer of subcutaneous fat, and a 
fine rosy skin. His ears shine pink with hemo- 
globin-rich blood. His toilet habits are regular 
even if not entirely in harmony with the clock, 
and he sleeps 10 or 12 hours without restlessness. 
Arch Karl's actual dimensions are not important, 
for these are determined by heredity: normal fune- 
tioning and developmental progress are the criteria 
to be emphasized. 


A Child as an Individual 


Dr. C. A. Aldrich instigated the idea that “a baby 
is a human being,” neither a mechanism nor an 
“average” but an individual. He should be treated 
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as such. Dr. Benjamin Spock stresses the value 
of prevention, emphasizing the fact that feeding 
problems in children are adult-made. Overfeeding 
with high-calorie, low-nutrient foods which are so 
plentiful today is as undesirable as foreed feeding 
or giving well-liked foods as a reward for eating 
foods that are not liked. If a child is restricted on 
calorie-rich delicacies, does that mean he gets none 
in his diet? People ask me constantly, “Do you 
let your child have sweets?” Why, of course, but 
every effort is made that his cookies, candies, and 
cakes are fortified with such items as molasses, 
peanut butter or other ground nuts, dried fruits, 
wheat germ, and eggs. Recipes are available that 
include these fortifications, or the homemaker can 
easily devise her own. Frozen fruit juice “ice 
cubes” supply the need for popsicles, and fruit juice 
punch meets the demand for pop, even to be served 
in bottles with colored straws. As long as his calorie 
sources supply the nutrients of natural foods, no 
danger of overeating exists. These techniques also 
assure the youngster that his regime corresponds 
to that of his playmates. 

No person should be punished by being deprived 
of food, neither by the much-used method of “You 
shall have no supper because you ran off,” nor 
“You can have no ice cream until you have eaten 
all the spinach.” Margaret Mead has pointed out 
that classifying foods as “right” and “wrong” 
makes choice in eating a moral issue rather than 
simply a selective one. The impression is that on 
ean eat disliked food and do well or eat what 
tastes good and be doomed. 

A child does not necessarily want the same food 
each day or, conversely, he may want it every meal 
for a week. Without warning, he may push his egg 
aside with an “TI don’t like eggs,” and not touch eggs 
as such for a month. The wise homemaker neither 
becomes alarmed nor makes an issue of a food. She 
simply includes the quota of eggs in other ways. 

One mother decided that her nine-month-old child 
would never eat vegetables because he had accepted 
none of some fifteen different ones offered him that 
month. Another told me, “I never saw such a 
dawdler as Morris; he even lets his ice cream melt 
before he eats it.” Every day, I hear many such 
remarks and regret that mothers fail to solve these 
simple problems. With knowledge of the basic prin- 
ciples of hunger, nutrition, and maturation, eating 
is a pleasurable, delightful experience to people of 
all ages. Parents who are good eaters usually have 
children who are good eaters. This promptly 
eliminates eating problems and makes it fun to 
feed the child at home. 





Home Training in 


Dr. Justin is a professor of home economics 
at Ohio University and a specialist in child 
development and family relationships. She 
discusses here the kind of values that a home- 
maker—especially one who is trained in child 
quidance—can instill in her children. 


F the American heritage is to be conserved, 

American families must embody the ethical 

values upon which the American nation was 
founded. In each child there must be established 
an individual conscience or sense of duty that will 
uphold, against the possible influence of wealth, 
social position, or political power, man’s right to 
truth and justice under the law. 

For our bewildered youth in this materialistic 
age, it might be well te emphasize in the family 
motivating American ethics upon which man’s dig- 
nity and right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness depend. It well to 
courtesy and kindness as part of the American tra- 
dition. This can best be done, not by precept alone, 
but by the permeating of every function of the 
family with respect for 

The guidance of children is perhaps the most 
Respect for the 


would be stress 


human personality. 


important function of the home. 
child’s personality is the key to success; success in 
developing happy children, success in building rea- 
sonable, altruistic citizens. If his personality is 
respected, restrictions will be imposed only when 
necessary for the well-being of the child or others, 
and demands will be reasonable. Reasons for re- 
strictions. will be explained to the child; he will 
be given a chance to set forth his opinions. Regula- 
tions decided upon will be clearly defined and con- 
sistently enforced from day to day. Adult 
sions regarding the child’s actions will be just and 
free from partiality. Upon the adult’s honesty the 
child will be able to depend. If the child meets 
with kindness, courtesy, and sympathy in his guid- 
ance he will be shaped for such responses in his con- 
tact with others. From these personality-respecting 
homes will come the adult citizen who is so reason- 
able that, if given the facts, he can solve the prob- 
lems that confront him, so altruistic that the solution 
will be for the benefit of others as well as for himself. 


deci- 


to 





Human Values 


FLORENCE JUSTIN 


The basic American moral values are incorporated 
in these recommendations for the guidance of chil- 
dren. Embodiment in the practices of parents of the 
ethical values of our culture will be the most potent 
way of building in the child a sense of duty—a 
conscience that will preserve these values in all 
situations. 

What of the pursuit of happiness stressed by mod- 
ern psychologists as by America’s founding fathers? 
To meet the needs of every member of the family for 
health, for new and zestful experience, for success 
and mastery, for admiration and belonging, for se- 
curity and peace of mind through the ever-changing 
eycle of family life—this is no small task for any 
family. 

The family which consciously sets human values 
high would seem to have a decided advantage in 
the wise use of material resources for the happi- 
ness of its members. 

The family council is a decision-making device 
which gives every member of the family an oppor- 
tunity to voice his opinion and influence the de- 
cision. In determining how family resources shall 
be used to meet family needs or what the indi- 
vidual member’s responsibilities shall be in the work 
of the home, the council, if used with honesty and 
impartiality, can make for happier relationships as 
well as for more efficient economic functioning of 
the family. 

Happiness comes mostly from human relation- 
Family relationships—husband-wife, parent- 
characterized by honesty, freedom, 


ships. 
child, sibling 
justice, courtesy, and kindness will do much to 
security and the faith in 
If the indi- 
rigid, if 


develop the sense of 
humanity basic to happy adjustment. 
vidual conscience established is not too 
the frailties of human nature are recognized and 
the members of the family develop tolerance for 
minor human weaknesses in themselves or others, 
then the family has indeed functioned well in equip- 
ping all of its members for “the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” 

To the extent that home economies revitalizes for 
American families the 
our American culture, it has made its most valuable 


ethical values inherent in 


contribution to successful family life and to the 
future of America. 











New Techniques for Studying Children 


Dr. Sperry is a professor of family develop- 
ment in the School of Home Economics at the 
University of Georgia. This article is based 
on his talk at AHEA’s Boston convention. 
Mrs. Baggs was responsible for gathering some 
of the data for the project described. 


ODAY’S world demands more complex ad- 

justments than the world of 50 years ago. 

The change and social upheaval in the world 
have had their effeets on the family life of children, 
especially on those children born during the war 
years or the immediate postwar period and now 
attending our nursery schools and kindergartens. 
Changed family patterns, with their consequent 
pressures and restrictions, have made adjustments 
difficult for this group of children. Their attitudes 
toward family living and their feelings about it may 
have been affected by such conditions as absence ot 
the father, extensive mobility, uncertainty of the 
future, or tensions of adults within their own 
family 

In studies of children’s adjustment, home econo- 
mists have an important place because child adjust- 
ment is so essentially a part of family adjustment. 
Although extensive research has been done in child 
development, emphasis has been largely on physical 
growth because physical growth presents less diffi- 
culty in objective measurement than emotional de- 
velopment. It is in emotional development, how- 
ever, that lack of adjustment has left its greatest 
scars. 

One of the principal reasons for the existence of 
this condition is that we do not have enough factual 
material on which to base functional programs to 
assist in child adjustment. To obtain such facts, 
more research is needed. New methods can be de- 
veloped and existing ones utilized to furnish the 
valid information needed for this program of ad- 
justment. 

Among the methods that have been used to study 
interpersonal relationships of young children in the 
family are questionnaires, observations, case 
studies, and projectives. The controlled, single 
variable type of research has not been effective in 
this study. Real control could not be achieved 
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How doe Ss @ ch ld react to a new haby in the home ? 


since the research worker is not allowed to submit 
children to the same rigorous manipulation as 
other subjects; the single variable type of experi- 
mentation is difficult because research workers have 
not yet been able to isolate all the factors which 
make for personal interactions nor to reduce factors 
which have been isolated to their most elemental 
state. Critical experimentation with various 
methods rather than hopeful vearning for a single 
type seems best at this point in child study. 

Development of new techniques for studying 
children has been restricted by three principal fac- 
tors: (1) the difficulty in securing valid data in the 
field of personal interactions; (2) the time required 
in the use of some methods; and (3) the difficulty 
of administration of certain devices. 

One new technique—an attempt to overcome 
these restrictions—which is the subject of experi- 
mentation in the School of Home Economics at the 
University ef Georgia, is the application of projec- 
tive methods to the study of patterns of guidance 
and control of children in the family. 

In the past, the use of projective methods has 
been largely for purposes of clinical diagnosis. 
Essentially, the principle of projection involves the 
use of perceptions based on the individual’s back- 
ground and purpose and stimulated by some ex- 
ternal object or phenomenon. 

After an extensive study of the demonstrations 
in perception developed in the laboratories of the 
Hanover Institute, Earl C. Kelley (1) concludes: 
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At inv rate, there is plenty of evidence for us to say 


that we are purposive organisms. When we take in ow 


surroundings, we select from them, not at random, but in 
cccordance with our past experience and our purposes. To 
i degree, we take out of the scene those elements which wil! 
forward our purposes and also those elements which we 


lear may frustrate our purposes, 


What Dr. Kelley has said of the general scene 
applies with equal force to a particular situation. 
The stimulus may be a picture, an ink-blot, a 
family ot dolls, or even a child’s play situation in- 
volving other children. If the child selects from 
these media patterns which portray areas in his 
personality, other stimulus material devised for the 
purpose should elicit patterns of relationships which 
affect him in the family. The first research prob- 
lem in this area, therefore, was one of devising 
appropriate stimulus materials. 

The literature reveals some attempts at the de- 
velopment of such media. Little was written in 
this field until the second quarter of the twentieth 
century other than the fairly extensive study ear- 
ried on with the Rorschach test. 

Lawrence K. Frank was among the first to write 
rr] book entirely devoted to various kinds Oo! pro- 
jective methods (2). Of the varieties of projectives 
listed, interpretative methods seem to offer greatest 
possibilities for research in checking the data de- 
rived, securing more extensive sampling, and facili- 
tating administration. 

John E. Bell made outstanding contributions in 
the whole range of projectives, and his Projective 
Techniques (3) is an incentive to further re- 
search, 

In 1944, Rita Temple and Elizabeth Amen (4) 
described a projective technique through whieh it 
might be possible to obtain helpful insights into 
children’s attitudes toward experiences with which 
unhappy, withdrawing, and anxious responses are 
associated. Each of a series of 12 pictures repre- 
sented a situation familiar to the four-, five-, or six- 
vear-old child. The central figure was drawn so 
that it might be interpreted either as a boy or girl. 
The face of this figure was left blank, and the 
subject Was to choose a sad or a happy head from 
the two at the bottom of the page—the one he 
thought would best complete the picture. 

In discussing patterns of responses given by chil- 
dren to projective media, Lois Murphy (5) states 
that different patterns of spontaneity and constraint 
appeared in the children she studied and that the 
patterns seemed related to the tvpe of medium, in- 
dividual temperaments, abilities, and family condi- 


tions. 
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Although projectives have been used to some ex- 
tent in child study, no standardized projective 
technique was available which could be used spe- 
cifically in determining patterns of guidance and 
control in situations involving voung children and 
their parents, It was therefore necessary to devise 


such an instrument for the project at the University 


ot Georgia 








In an initial trial, the media included pictures 
taken from periodicals, hewspaper cartoons, posed 
photographs, and sketches The pietures from 


pe riodicals and the ne Wspaper cartoons proved un- 


suitable because they were too varied in subject 
and content Onlv the posed photographs and the 
sketches—to some extent at least offered situa- 
tions in which the child could see himselt 

Twelve general areas which often present prob- 
lems of guidance and control were selected, and 
representative picture descriptions were written for 
each area, one containing a little boy and one con- 
taining a little girl—a total of 24 situations. Posed 
photographs and sketches were constructed around 


each situation. These were placed in celluloid 


frames and bound in a leather folder so that they 
could be manipulated by the children without 
destroying the pictures and sketches 

This instrument was used with a group of 50 
children, aged two to five. including 30 children 
attending the University of Georgia Nursery School, 


10 children of veterans attending college, and 10 
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“That’s the family eating their meals. The 

mother is telling them to clean up their plates.” 

A second difficulty in the use of this technique, 
if interviews with parents are planned as a vali- 
dating criterion, is that sometimes parents will not 
reveal certain patterns of guidance and control 
they use. One child, for example, in response to 
a picture of a little girl spilling her milk at the 
breakfast table, said: “They are eating oatmeal. 
Look, her milk turned over and her mother is going 
to spank her.” The mother who had indicated on 
the nursery school application blank that she used 
spanking as a punishment, said in the interview: 
“When my child spills something, I just clean it 
up unless she did it on purpose. In that case she 
has to leave the table.” 

It should be pointed out, however, that such 
cases were exceptional; most parental responses 
seemed very frank and honest. Such blocking can 
be minimized by informality, by avoiding state- 
ments which are threatening to the ego of parents, 
and by establishment of rapport prior to the inter- 
view. 

Another question some may ask is the extent to 
which fantasy and imagination enter the children’s 
For example, one little boy, 4 vears 
“He sees a big 


responses. 

and 4 months old, responded thus: 

ole tiger and he is gonna eat his finger off.” 

The present study does not reveal the extent to 
which fantasy plays a part in the responses, but 
this does not invalidate the technique because 
children frequently project themselves and their 
past experiences into the symbolism of the fantasy 
world. Hence, the problem in this connection is 
not one of false response but of interpreting the 
real meaning of the symbolism. 

In summary, then, it is believed that this tech- 
nique, with vigorous checking and some refinement, 
will offer considerable possibilities for determining 
patterns of guidance and control parents use with 
voung children. Three limiting factors which may 
have some effect on such determination are: 

1. The technique in this study was more effective 
with three- and four-year-old children than with 
the two-year-old group—a factor which may be 
related to language development. Social de- 

velopment also may restrict projection in a 


situation which involves other members of the 
family. Just how these factors operate has not 
been completely determined. 
2. In a few cases, hesitancy was noticed on the 
part of parents in expressing certain patterns. 
3. Some questions may be raised as to children’s 
use of imaginative elaboration. A difficulty in 
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objective interpretation may be involved, but 

such elaboration itself may indicate patterns of 

guidance and control, if we can find common 
grounds for interpretation of it. 

It is interesting to note the prevalence of re- 
sponses which indicated assistance and command, 
the patterns which were mentioned more than others 
by both children and parents. Spanking, scolding, 
and suggestion were mentioned frequently by both 
groups. The test is easily administered. The 
children enjoyed the experience and wanted to 
“play that game some more.” The time con- 
sumed is not prohibitive in most cases. The test- 
ing time ranged from 14 to 29 minutes with a 
median time of 26 minutes. The posed photographs 
were much more productive of responses than were 
the sketches. 

Increasingly, the fact is recognized that research 
in problems concerning the family is most signifi- 
cant if conducted under conditions as true to the 
home situations as possible. As the human element 
enters the picture, however, the difficulty in con- 
trolling conditions becomes greater and objectivity 
less possible. This makes even more important the 
job of searching for reliable techniques, of careful 
checking, and of using more than one criterion, 
The field 


of projectives is hardly touched and is wide open 


whenever possible, to check the results. 


to all who are interested. 

Projectives will not solve all problems inherent 
in the study of children but, combined with other 
methods, may be one means of understanding how 
the family functions in the building of personality. 
In a world which presents a picture of hostility, 
tension, and misunderstanding, the things we do 
with and for our children become paramount. The 
importance of developing new techniques for study- 
ing children lies not in the fact that they are new 
nor that they are techniques but rather in the 
thought that out of such study can come conditions 
which will lead to better living for children. 
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The Home Agent’s Contribution 


In this group of articles telling some phases 
of the work of home economists with children 
and families, Miss Burson, a home demonstra- 
tion agent in Clarke County, Alabama, writes 
of the home agent’s contribution to children 


and youth by means of a family life program, 


HY is the home demonstration agent able 

to make a real contribution to family life 

in her county in spite of people’s feelings 
about their family problems as something personal 
and private? 

One reason is that families have confidence in the 
home agent who moves among them from day to 
day. She somehow makes them feel her sincere 
interest in the growth and development of their 
boys and girls. Though at times clothing and chick- 
ens may seem to be her main interests and she 
seems lost in details, they know her real objectives. 

Then, the home agent has made the families in 
her county feel that the whole Extension Service 
program is their program. They have had a part 
in setting the goals. They have been present when 
it was necessary to stop and evaluate, check prog- 
ress, and plan for the future. They have asked them- 
selves, “Are we putting first things first?” 

With the home agent, families think through such 
questions as these: “As our boys and girls grow 
physically, are they also growing mentally, emo- 
tionally, socially, and spiritually? Are they even 
growing physically as well as the stock animals they 
tend? Are we, as parents, growing with our chil- 
dren? What do we want for them? What do we 
want for ourselves as parents?” 

Parents know the home agent feels there is no 
single answer but that each family must find its 
own solutions. One method is through research 
findings that are being released continually. 

How can parents use the findings of research most 
effectively? They must be informed; yet so much 
is written on the subject that the home agent may 
wisely caution them to ask themselves: “Does the 
author’s background of training and experience 
qualify him to speak with authority on the subject? 
In the light of my own experience and judgment as 
a parent, is what he says practical?” 


LUCILE BURSON 





Ed Hunton, USDA Extension Service 


“The success of future generations depends upon the 


security of the family life of today.” 


If they are able to answer “yes” to the first two 
questions, a third is important—‘‘How can I use 
this information to help me be a better parent, a 
better member of my own family and community?” 

It is true that a home agent’s greatest contribu- 
tion to the growth and development of boys and 
girls may come about in a casual way, but the 
subject is too important not to be a definite part of 
an organized program. 

In a family life program, such objectives as per- 
sonal growth, care and development of children, 
better relationships within the home and community 
are not left to chance. As an agent begins to work 
with people on building such a program, she may 
have her doubts, but not for long. Soon one of 
the mothers, or perhaps a father, will say, “Why 
haven't we had something like this before?” 

The family life program is made a definite part 
of 4-H Club, home demonstration, and community 
club meetings, but it goes beyond them. The home 
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agent who is mindful of the needs and conscious of 


1 


movies, news columns, and radio programs. 


The home demonstration agent who makes the 


ereatest contribution is one who looks first to thre 


euidance of Him who strengthens each of us. whi 


= Us see good In everv person. 


She Is able to do hie r ay st only whe n he program 


Is well co-ordinated with thos Ol all other county 
ultimate 


will bi 


agencies and groups working for the same 


Health ot 


ay CHuuUse ol the 


voals mothers and children 


better joint plans for maternity, 


Infant, and ehild health clinies. 


The nutrition of ehildren in low-income families 


Is improved because the home demonstration agent 


and the eounty director ot pubhie welfare hav 


planned together a special program for reaching 


those families. After such a met ting, a carector ot 
publie welfare said, “Some of our best results have 
about through the 


1-H Clubs.” 


Parents, 


come influence of boys and 
girls in 
boys, and girls have reading materials 
because the whole county group worked on a book- 
mobile for the county. 

By what can we judge results? Has this illusive, 
intangible area of family life really meant some- 
thing to the people? 


There are times when any home demonstration 


; 


the many ways of meeting them will use discussions, 
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agent may be discour- 


aged, times when she 


wonders to what extent 
she has been helpful, 1] 


at all. 





It is not so easy 
is teaching people how 
to can or make some ar- | 


ticle of handicraft. Re- 


sults in family life pro- j 


erams are not measured 


in dollars and cents. Yet 
thre agent may see a light 


con into a 


mothers eves or Aa lool} 
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Occasionally SOMe- 
thing may pel 
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” h ; f \ ny \ one ) orning 

vhen the hom vent Yr. 
rived at her office, she found a young coup! , 
ing tor her. The wife spoke first, hesitatingly, “Ws 
both wanted to see vou. My husband came 
lie becaus he wanted to meet vou.” In the privae 
ol hel othee. t ( agent heard tl Ie t thie “tO 
“You know that mecting we aq Ol l l 

It = mv first ome demonstration club mee 
| rot one Of those hy leti = On Buile ne Yi i \l 
riage d read it. Alv husband and I es 

} ted at thet ( | took Tie ly letn to I 


told apeae abou the meeting | told filth ft | 
read it and thoug!l ( vould like to rene t ( 
When he had read it, we got together and talke 
about our troubles and what we could do. We de- 
cided our two ¢I ildren vere too lnportant to ~ 
not to work out our daitlerences So Wwe vent bar 
togethe! That was over a vear ago, and we're ) 
so happy; we Just wanted you to know about it 
Thus, the home agent is richly repaid for servic 


shared; sthi¢ work each aqaav towara 


eontinues to 


strengthening home and family life, serving peopl 


and living up to he ereed: 
I be l¢ ( 
That the success of future generations depends upon 
security of the familys fe of today 
That family living is o-operative n in whiel ery 
member must share 
That everv familv should take time to live. to plav. to . 
work, and pray together 
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Doctoral Theses by Home Economists, 1945-49 


T/ month. as 


> the Voven ay and Decembe 


1949 es of the JOURNAL, we are bringin 
) ead xs aft fracts of locte a | sertations 
1 some home economists ho received the 
eadree (tii } i} academe yea 19 LS- Y 
The ‘ Pree ofr wnp hl hie / d ertatio 
ep ent re el ) ari fields of home 

OnOn 1] th ¢ h abstract fhe title of 
fie fie Phie¢ } pele or The authe and thre 
} mie or The ¢ C0€ i? (rsity that a fed 
fi f (¢ Re ni or ti ection fe 

(rile 4 


Edueation 


The Development and Use of Evaluative Criteria 
for Adult Education in Homemaking in the 
Public Schools with Special Reference to lowa, 


Roxana Rutu Forp. [ a State Colleae 


This study was undertaken for the purpose « 
leveloping and using evaluative criteria for adult 
education in homemaking 

Tentative criteria for both state and local pro- 
erams of adult education in homemaking wert 
ormulated, submitted to a jury of 42 competent 
persons, and restated on the basis of their judg- 
ments The eriteria chosen follow: 

( fe ato ocd prot an 


1. The program ol adult education in homemaking 
ls directed 


] 


VOUS 


toward the achievement of recog- 
nized 

2. A major goal for the program ol adult edueation 
in homemaking is the lnprovement ol home and 
family life 

$3. Conditions are provided to facilitate the carry- 
Ing out of the program of adult education that 

has been planned 


1. The 


ordinated 


program of homemaking for adults is co- 


with other educational activities of 
the community 

5. Men and women of different ages, races, nation- 

alities, and socioeconomic groups represented in 

the community are served by the program ol! 


adult education in homemaking 


6. The people who are to benefit share in plannn 

earrving out the plans, and evaluating the pro- 
] 

eram of adult edueation in homemaking 

7. Those who take part in the program du 
eqducatlol make Improvement in that aspect of 
ome life to which attention has been given 

( f¢ ] f 4 

1. Lov communities e given appropriate assist- 
ree nh «le Clon) Drovrals oO ( ilt education 
In homemaking tl ! et the needs and interests 
4) quits 

) , ; ) : } , ] ’ 

és ne program ¢ aul ( WAallo l OMICIIAKI 
~ CO-Ordll Te \ rovrals a) at @) =fril 
CYOCnNCICS wre ding { wHeatlon “OTV1ICeCs i] 
( lits 

. Thos o are directly responsible share in plan- 
ning, carrving out the plans, and evaluating the 
state program of adult edueation in homemak- 
Ing 

t. Training that is continuously adapted to needs 

; ; > ] , 

vithin rie =T Te Is provided Tor pre-service ana 
n-service teachers in the philosophy and meth- 
" } 1] 
ods of adult edueation as well as in subject 
matter areas relating to homemaking 


Practices hbeheved to hy consistent with each 


eriterion for local and state programs of adult edu- 


ated Data 


cation in homemaking were st wert 
then colleeted by various means to show the extent 
to while these practices were carried out 
Those local programs which were deemed to be 
ood” tended to a much ereatel degre than those 


} 


considered “poor” to direct their activities toward 


} 


recognized vrouis, to stress thre 


lnprovement ol 


home and family life, and to encourage participa- 


] 


tion of adults in planning, carrying out plans, and 


evaluating activities There was little evidence of 


co-ordination of adult education activities, although 


much co-operation between homemaking teachers 


and leaders of other adult education 
Not 
state were effective in 


A lack of 


and interests appeared te 


Groups Was re- 


ported all of the carried out im 


the 


programs 
serving the community 


adequate ly awareness ol differing needs 


be a det rring factor 


Local communities were provided with dynamic 
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leadership and assistance by the state home eco- 
nomics staff and by the state college in developing 
their adult homemaking programs. There was little 
evidence of co-ordination at the state level, although 
there was co-operation, with other agencies con- 
cerned with the education of adults. 


Preparation and Evaluation of Some Home Eco- 
nomics Teaching Materials for the Elementary 
School, A. Fern Jackson, Syracuse University. 
An experimental breakiast unit with source ma- 

terials, teaching aids, and evaluation devices was 

prepared for nation-wide use and evaluation by 
elementary school teachers who had little or no 
training in home economics. 

The results indicated that it is possible and 
desirable to provide home economies teaching ma- 
terials for use by elementary school teachers. The 
problem selected—improving the eating habits of 
elementary school pupils—was recognized as im- 
portant by teachers in all parts of the country. 

Significant factors in developing such materials 
are: (1) The problem should be one common to all 
regions, typical of the grade level, of concern in 
the everyday life of the pupil, and with import for 
the future; (2) the unit should supply adequate 
background and source material for the teacher; 
(3) it should include suggestive plans for motiva- 
tion, methods of teaching, and evaluation techniques 
and should be flexible; (4) units should provide for 
drawing parents into the school situation and for 
their participation in the program. Although the 
units and teaching materials were submitted to 
specialists before duplication and use by the teach- 
ers, the reports show the importance of teacher 
evaluation-in-use for materials which are to be 
distributed in large quantities on a nation-wide 


basis. 


Suggested Place and Extent of Nutrition Educa- 
tion in the Public Schools in Grades I through 
XII, Lucy Mary Martsy, Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 

The specific ~problems selected for study were: 
(1) to determine whether or not nutrition educa- 
tion, as such, should become an integral part of the 
public school curricula; (2) to find some indications 
of the more desirable practices regarding future 
developments in nutrition education; (3) to dis- 
cover the chief obstacles which inhibit the spread 
of nutrition information at the levels of public 
school education; and (4) to attempt to uncover a 
few constructive ideas for using the present knowl- 
edge of the science of nutrition to advantageously 
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affect the social betterment of public school pu- 
pils. 
Conclusions and implications: 

There was quite close agreement on the follow- 
ing: (1) The facts of human nutrition are suffici- 
ently well established scientifically to justify teach- 
ing the subject to both girls and boys in the public 
schools; (2) education in nutrition should be re- 
quired for both girls and boys; (3) current school 
lunch programs do not provide sufficient nutrition 
education; (4) the two main obstacles hindering 
ready acceptance of human nutrition as a course 
of study in the public schools are: (a) school admin- 
istrators’ failure to recognize the need and (b) lack 
of trained teachers; and (5) public opinion favors 
the teaching of nutrition. 

The majority of the experts consulted believe 
that (1) nutrition should be made a separate sub- 
ject in the school curriculum at all grade levels for 
both girls and boys with the exception of boys in 
grades 1 to 6; and (2) there should be no diffe rence 
between girls and boys as to the amount of time 
to be devoted to the study of nutrition as a separate 
subject. 

There was considerable variation of viewpoint on 
the following: (1) as to whether the school lunch 
program is capable of ever being made an adequat: 
source of nutrition education; (2) in what schools 
effective nutrition programs are currently in opera- 
tion; (3) how much time should be allotted to the 
study of human nutrition; (4) who should teach 
human nutrition; (5) how school administrators 
should go about adding nutrition to the school cur- 
riculum; (6) what the best over-all plans are for 
proceeding with the addition of nutrition to the 
public school program. 

There were indications of (1) need for correlation 
at policy-making levels between (a) the nutrition 
needs of public school students and (b) established 
school practices and (c) scientific information cur- 
rently available; and (2) need for a new course, or 
courses, in the public schools which would teach the 
pupils the available scientific information directly 
relating to their actual keeping-alive-and-in-good- 
health practices. 


Foods and Nutrition 


Studies of Blackening and Waxiness in Potatoes, 
FerNE BowMan, University of Wisconsin. 
Evaluation of methods of appraising texture. 

The reliability of appraising texture of potatoes by 

















judging panels in relation to specific gravity value 
of tubers was investigated. Both mealy and waxy 
varieties were included. Each panel, which con- 
sisted of three individuals, scored aliquots of the 
same tubers. 

Covariance analyses of the scoring data by three 
panels showed that the slope of regression line of 
specific gravity values and texture scores by panels 
was significant in 5 out of 7 samples. Baking and 
ricing appeared to be equally reliable preparation 
methods to determine texture of potatoes. In more 
than half of the tests, 10 tubers were insufficient 
to give reliable differences. In like samples, to be 
statistically significant, as high as 17 potatoes were 
needed; and to be highly significant, 30 potatoes. 


(This is an abstract of the third section of Dr. 
Bowman’s thesis. The first two sections dealt with 
“Procedures that reduce darkening of cooked pota- 
toes” and “Blackening and fluorescence in pota- 


toes.’’) 


Home Management 


Oxygen Consumed in Eight Selected Component 
Activities in Household Tasks, EstHer Crew 
Bratron, New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Corne ll Uni t rsity. 

Household equipment design has been greatly 
improved over the past several years, especially 
with regard to appearance, ease of cleaning, and 
mechanical features. Further improvements are 
needed, however, in order to achieve functional 
design related to fatigue problems of the worker; 
these improvements must be based on knowledge 
of women’s anatomical measurements and physio- 
logical and psychological responses. Answers are 
needed to such questions as what demands different 
designs and uses of equipment put upon the worker 
in energy cost, muscle strain, and confusion or irri- 
tation. 

In order to contribute to the limited information 
of this nature now available, a study was under- 
taken at the New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics to determine, by measuring oxygen con- 
sumed, the relative energy expenditure required 
for the performance of certain activities which are 
component parts of such household tasks as pre- 
paring food, washing dishes, storing utensils and 
supplies, cleaning, and laundering. Since the per- 
formance of these tasks involves the use of the 
body in reaching, bending, stooping, and twisting in 
relation to household equipment, information about 
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the physiological costs has bearing on both the use 
and the design of equipment. 

Eight separate variations or degrees of the com- 
ponent activities were studied; seven included reach- 
ing with both arms to different heights above the 
floor, and the eighth variation was stepping up 
with both feet to the bottom step of a kitchen step- 
ladder. 

A measurement of the oxygen consumed by each 
subject while standing comfortably erect was made 
at both the beginning and the end of each period 
of testing. The average of these two values for 
oxygen consumed while standing was then sub- 
tracted from the value obtained during performance 
of each of the standardized movements. The value 
thus obtained was assumed to be the oxygen con- 
sumed for performing the activity and was called 
“oxygen consumed, increase over standing.” 

The subjects used for the tests were nine young 
women of medium height, and food intake and 
physical activity were controlled insofar as was 
practicable. 

The differences in energy cost ol the activities 
tested were surprisingly large. Reaching to a 
height of 56 inches above the floor required twice 
as much oxygen as reaching to a height of 46 inches; 
reaching to a height of 72 inches above the floor 
required 4 times as much as reaching to the 46 
inch height. Bending down to reach to 3 inches 
above the floor required 19 times as much as reach- 
ing to the height of 46 inches. 

The results of this study offer good evidence to 
justify the measurement of oxygen consumption as 
a technique for comparing the effects of activities. 
Almost none of the previous studies of this type 
had made strict statistical analysis of the data; 
high variability in results had given rise to doubts 
of the validity of comparing activities on the basis 
of oxygen consumed. Measurement of the stand- 
ardized aciivities tested in this study likewise re- 
sulted in data of high variability, but for individual 
subjects the pattern of relationships was the same. 
For all subjects, the differences between activities 
were significant at the 1 per cent level of confidence 
by analysis of variance. 

The relatively large increments in the energy cost 
of reaching due to the increase in distances above 
and below the work surface indicate the importance 
of this type of study for providing basic information 
The results of this study 
have practical implications for guiding homemakers 


for equipment design. 


in their use of equipment of traditional design and 
for manufacturers in the development of more func- 
tional new designs. 








Dietary Practices and Nutritional Status 
of Two Groups of Virginia School Children 


MARY VIRGINIA FLETCHER and CECILIA SCHUCK 


Dr. Schuck is a profe ssor of foods and nutri- 


tion at Purdue U) sity. Miss Fletcher 

received her master degree trom Purdue } 

1949 with a major in nutrition. Jean Shafer 
/ J 


technical assistance in this research. 


Gate 


HE results of dietary surveys and nutritional 
appraisals of school children indicate a need 


An ( duea- 


for Improvement ot food habits. 


tional approach to the problem has in recent 
vears received considerable attention 
It was demonstrated by (seneral Mills, Ine. (1) 


in a study made in selected test schools covering 


a period of three vears that nutrition emphasis in 


the classroom ean bring about lnprovement mn 


eating habits. Benson (2) showed as the result ot 


investigation in rural 


Minnesota that thr 


and one-half vear 
schools of Dakota 


food habits ot the elementary school child can he 


a two 


County, 


improved by integrating nutrition education into 


classroom teaching. She coneluded that “Children 


improve their food practices when they (a) dis- 


eover what changes thev need to make, (b) are 
strongly motivated to learn about foods and apply 
what they learn to their own diets, and (¢) have 

{ }” 


aceess to the right kinds and amounts of food 


Niederfrank (3) and Whitehead (4, 5) 


study, thi 


} 


round 1n 


over-all objective ol which Was to de- 
of teaching nutrition, that 


termine effective w avs 


the oreatest dietary and nutritional improvement 


] 
Was supple- 


The 


community teaching is borne out in a Pennsylv: 


oceurred when classroom teaching 


mented with community teaching. value ot 
nia 
study (6) in which it was found that lnproveme nt 
of the school lunch alone was not effective in im- 
proving the physical status of school children but 
that, when parental education concerning food needs 
of children was made a part of the school program, 
improved physical status followed. 

The 
was undertaken with two purposes in mind: 
obtain information on the 


tional status of school children in Hanover County, 


study with which this report is concerned 
(1) to 
food habits and nutri- 
to observe the effectiveness of 


and (2) 


Virginia; 


education in food ha 


nutrition lnproving 


nutritional status of children 


the 
Three schools, from which pupils were dra 


study from the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades, par- 


ticipated. Pupils Irom two ot thes schools consti- 


tuted an experimental group and those from. thi 
third school, a control group 

Consideration was given in the selection ot 
schools to similarity in size, socioeconomic level ot 


the community, means of livelihood, and other fae- 


tors which might influence the health and well-being 


ol thre subjects It was Ie It. howe ver, as the study 
proceeded t] at thre two groups were not WHOTLTS 
comparable with respect to some ot thre abo ‘ (‘- 
tors, thre contro] eroup rating somewhat lower t ! 
thie experimental] One Nutrition Instructiol Vas 
introduced into the experimental schools in the 
of 1948, while no effort was made to influence 
Aa. e 4] sh J 

eating habits of the ehidren in the contro ro 

The Virginia Department of Health, the Hanove 
Countv Health Department, and the Hanove 
(‘ountyv Schoo] Board co-operated in Tie <TuUay 
This co-operation made possible the ald of a pedi- 
atriclan, a laboratorv ‘technician, and principals 
and teachers in the schools 

Information on diet was obtained throug three- 
dav diet records, and phvsical status was evalu- 

-e { 1} 
ated DV means OF helg . Welghit Wd Ol-1aC Mcas- 
urements Hemoglobin determinations were als 
made. The number of children on whom data were 
obtained varied sOl}n« at lor thre Three tVvpes 
cai , 

measurement The number in the experiment: 


was 100 to 125 and in the control group, 90 to 


CTOUD 


100. It was planned to make diet survevs, phvsical 


measures, hemoglobin determinations at the 


and 
| 


beginning of the school vear 1948-49, but the initial 


diet survey was not completed until Novembe 


measures were not 


1948, and the initial physical 


completed until Decembet 1948 The completior 
of the first hemoglobin determinations was unavoid- 
ably delaved until February 1949. All measures 


were repeated in May 1949. 
One of the authors (M.V.F.) or a pubhe health 


nurse gave instructions and assisted the pupils in 


filling out the food records on the first day of the 








~! 
w 
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November survey. Instructions and written sug- slightly greater than those of the control group 
vestions to use as euldes were elven the teachers In thre case Of eYgYs, increased availability In the 
for obtaining the further diet reeords spring should be taken into account 


Height was measured with the pupils in stocking 


feet; and weight, without heavy jackets or sweaters 


The bi-iliae diameter was determined from. the TABLE 1 

i? straight arm s a ‘all rs ress i > 

front with raig irl hding calipe presser on - nded servinas of nlia 
firmly against the widest flare of the ilium crest food groups consumed® 

The data obtained from these physical measures 


ere evaluated by means of the Pryor tables (7) 
Hemoglobin readings were made bv a traimed \ er 1948 Ml M0 


aboratorv technician from the Virginia Depart- 


ment of Health laboratory. The alkaline hematin 
eto Wits Used It reanamngs 1 Coln nh spcec- 
trophotomete! 
e prog! of nutrition edueation Was begun 1 Cire { H 
. ‘ 64.5 60.4 63.2 i; .2 
thie exper] ent <Choots 1] Novembe Pre LOUS P 
( 1 il 1 1S 1 4 10.0 62.0 
to its initiation. one of the authors (M.V.F.) met : 
: sina (ott I ue ) iS Olio 1.2 
It! the elementarv§ se Oo SUDeTVISO?!) tiie lt ( \Tilh , 
ealth nurs nad the teachers of the expel Cl Four g requ 
~/ (Mis ~ ~ oOnowed DY ~( «*! eonrerel (*~ Lt 2 i ’ D is.0 
\ | ano 83.3 86.5 9.2 
F ( ore " T thors Vas cise “s10n 0 , 
boy 4 .f ; G7; .2 O66 
trition subrec } tte nad its int th \ oth : 
tit l l Cy \\"] 9 
“LDP CE ] tte ] <tTrative l ter ~ =Tlie ! 7 4 ry) f) 94 4 85 
oOrects = e ¢ ri? nitev eae T1o} ~ =() 1 u ho. Ti ’ 1.0 34.2 
( te 1 | (1 CLISCUSSION ¢ maings ¢ 
( ! ( vy s ( ] ‘ orent ‘ | \ ES ‘ r y 1 hye ‘ 
, D4 } y SO pupils the Mav 1049 
~*~ { ti 
yr 1 ll pup ‘ | 
. . . se. - “<)> 
Discussion of Findings . 
| ( Ves © tiie cet records re Oy ey! 
eS nd 2 e ratin ot the diets Ss FOO ‘ ‘ e ohy ' er © 6G per cent 
l ! poo = DAS¢ Upol scormg svstel ] ! Cis the eNpel ent oTo » 1? tiie number 
( one poll \ ~ lowed Or eu o| == 0 } } on diets ‘ ‘ wereent rf ( ron 
‘) ! X1 il} ( oul one pon| or ¢ Cl SC! ne Cts ( I ( eontre WW) «crecnr¢ =('t =11¢9 ti 
‘ oree! l ve ) egetables eggs, citrus rut « ( nvVesl - tls ¢ M) GTOUPs © ehwdare 
i) @) ntiscoropoiutie pDuttel \ Olt OTall cere re ~ ( ae DV Thre Prvor =f Miarads ren med practi 
rye ( V1 } N11 1] ) two WoltSs (>) ( ( ( \ i neo aul ! tive eriod oO stud 
food group: one point tor each serving of fruits and Seventy-five per cent of the children in the experi- 
vegetables other than those above to a maximum of 
three, and & MAXUM Of One pont tor 1¢e crean 
“hee (ets were rated eood when the average daily TABLE 2 
score Was thirteen or more points, fair when the 
. / co . ha ng pee f 
SCOT’ Was twelve to eleht pomts, and poor whel 
the score Was seven ol less S 
The results of the November survev” indicate 
. November 1948 Ml 4 
that both the control and experimental groups were Gi 
consuming less than two-thirds of the recommended 
number of servings of most of the essential foods ent ment 
Meat was the onlv food of which more than three- 
fourths of the reeommended number of servings Was 
_ (io00d 13.9 ey 19.3 6.9 
consumed. Both groups showed improvement in the : eee ; 
, : i 7 Ml Kau 62.4 18.3 Yen 2.3 
consumption Of eitrus trults and eggs in the Alay > > ~ 
| ces Poor 23.7| 42.9| 23.3] 41.5 


survey, the gains of the experimental group being 
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mental group fell within the normal range of 10 
per cent below to 20 per cent above the “ideal” 
weight both in the fall and the spring. As many as 
18 per cent of the children in this group were more 
than 10 per cent underweight at the beginning and 
close of the study. In the control group, 51.7 per 
cent fell within the normal range in the fall and 
57.1 per cent in the spring; 39 per cent were under- 
weight in the fall and 32 per cent in the spring. 

There was little difference in the mean hemo- 
globin levels of the two groups at the beginning of 
the study. Both were below optimum, the experi- 
mental group having a mean value of 12.2 and the 
control group 12.4 grams hemoglobin per 100 milli- 
liters of blood. A slight drop to a mean of 12.1 
grams hemoglobin per 100 milliliters of blood was 
observed in the spring for both groups. 

In summary, it might be stated that the findings 
indicate a need for improvement in dietary prac- 
tices and nutritional status of the children studied. 
The fact that little tangible evidence of effective- 
ness of nutrition teaching was obtained can prob- 
ably be explained by the very short period of time 
covered by the study. 

Recognition is given Dr. W. E. Chapin, pediatri- 
cian of the Virginia Department of Health, for 
his services as a consultant. We also wish to 
express appreciation to the following for their co- 
operation and helpful suggestions: Dr. A. L. Car- 
son, Jr., director of Bureau of Maternal and Child 
Health, and Helen Ger Olson, nutrition consultant, 
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Virginia Department of Health; Dr. John D. Ham- 
ner, Jr., health officer, and Mrs. Ruth Neale, public 
health nurse, Hanover County Health Department; 
B. F. Walton, division superintendent of schools, and 
Ashton Hatcher, elementary supervisor, Hanover 
County School Board; and the principals and teach- 
ers of the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades in the 
Henry Clay, Montpelier, and Rockford schools of 
Hanover County, Virginia. 
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New Cheese Standards Announced 


Greater protection to cheese consumers will result from the new cheese 
standards promulgated in the Federal Register for August 24, 1950, by the 
administrator of the Federal Security Agency. The standards, most of which 
will go into effect on February 24, 1951, will not only provide specifications 
for the composition of various cheese products and more informative labels 
but will require a holding period of at least 60 days for any cheese not made 


from pasteurized milk. 
pasteurization. 


This holding period has about the same effect as 


The new cheese standards amend the present regulations and include many 
varieties not now standardized. Percentages of moisture and fat are specified 
for each variety. The standards apply to imported and domestic cheeses. 

The Food and Drug Administration, which will enforce the new standards, 
urges consumers to read the label when buying cheese. The new labels will 
inform the purchaser of the exact class of cheese or cheese product in the con- 
tainer. If consumers learn the basic differences in the various types, they can 


buy intelligently. 

In announcing the standards, Federal Security Administrator Oscar R. 
Ewing said that the Food and Drug Administration and the cheese industry 
have worked together for several years to develop these standards. 
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Procedures for Effective 
Nutrition Education Studied 


Marietta EICHELBERGER 
Evaporated Milk Association 


The best methods of interpreting information to 
stimulate learning have been a challenge to educa- 
tors since the beginning of time. The business home 
economist in the food and nutrition field is faced 
with a similar challenge in working with home- 
makers. She must devise a method of making nutri- 
tion understandable, workable, timely, and accurate. 

At a workshop during the preconvention meeting 
of the home economics in business department, the 
food and nutrition committee, serving as leaders, 
faced several important challenges. Foremost was 
the question of how to translate the new in nutrition 
into a form that would stimulate the homemaker’s 
interest in nutrition and increase her desire for more 
knowledge about the subject. 

It was significant that the most common problem 
confronting the home economist in this field has 
to do with ways and means of interpreting research 
findings and presenting them in a simple, easily 
understood form. It was urged that the various 
research institutions interpret their research find- 
ings with an eye to practical application. It was 
felt that the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics is in the most strategic position to inter- 
pret research in simple terms with practical appli- 
cation and to provide such information to foods 
editors on newspapers and magazines and to others 
preparing information for dissemination to the pub- 
lic. Home economists and nutritionists with public 
health and welfare departments, as well as those 
with business organizations, need such help on a 
timely basis. Such a service from the Bureau would 
enable them to do a prompt educational job. Often, 
home economists have the facilities for passing on 
timely information but lack the time and/or the 
ability to take technical information and translate 
it correctly. The Bureau and home economists who 
relay information could, by working together, do 
an unsurpassed educational job. 

Simplification of technical findings is a basic need. 
Similarly, there is the need for the preparation of 
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simply written educational materials. Too often, 
the training of the home economist has not devel- 
oped her ability to write simply. Her training has 
been on a technical basis and her background in 
rhetoric and composition may not have taught her 
to do simple, easily-read writing. Even though a 
home economist is capable of expressing herself in 
short simple sentences and easily understood words, 
she may need to convince a professional coworker 
or even her administrator that this is dignified, 
effective writing. In other words, in addition to 
determining what the homemaker wants to know, 
the home economist in business may be faced with 
convincing her administrator that the development 
of simple, easily understood material is a right 
method of education. 

The homemaker herself stands in a key position 
to help solve some of our problems. She tells us 
she likes educational materials directed to her spe- 
cific needs. She expresses her needs through surveys 
and similar vehicles when given a chance. We learn 
that those needs are many and varied. They differ 
because of the age and background of individuals, 
their economic status, and their habits of living. 

The needs of rural groups may be similar to those 
of urban groups; yet the interpretation may need 
to be approached differently. Also, the approach to 
teen-agers must be more dramatic than the approach 
to adult groups. To be effective, you must know the 
group to whom you are directing your message. 
Whatever the group may be, nutrition information 
ean and should be dramatized sufficiently to interest 
them. If the nutrition story is brief and does not 
try to cover the whole picture at one time, part of 
the difficulty may be overcome. In some cases, the 
nutrition story can be too overpowering to be 
grasped readily. On the other hand, nutrition must 
not be explained so simply as to lose its challenge. 

Lecture-demonstrations offer a practical, dra- 
matic, and living presentation of the nutrition story. 
Such programs have “eye appeal” and simplify the 
information. They present a human interest story 
and thus fascinate the audience. Also, a lecture- 
demonstration can be used to stimulate group deci- 
sion to accept nutrition principles as applied to 
family living. Through such acceptance, nutrition 
then becomes a way of life rather than merely some- 
thing “good for you.” Stories, pictures and other 
visual materials, exhibits, and talks can also be a 
means of making nutrition a live subject." 

With methods of telling the story established and 
accepted, there comes the need for evaluating the 
effectiveness of food and nutrition educational pro- 
cedures. 

Surveys and questionnaires can be used as an ef- 
fective means of measuring results if handled with 
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tact and common sense. The value of an educational 
program can also be measured by personally talking 
to and vetting the reaction of those to whom the 
program Was presented. Comments from consumers 
as well as from professional workers in education, 
social welfare, and public health add to our knowl- 
edge of the usefulness of recipes and other educa- 
tional materials. Requests as a result of direct mail- 
ing, advertising, lecture-demonstrations, and radio 
or television programs help determine the effective- 
ness ot the job. 

The home economist in business has many tools 
for translating nutrition research into usefulness for 
everyday living. And, in case of a national crisis, 


he can use these media to disseminate timely, ac- 


~ 


curate information to the advantage of the individ- 


ual, the community, the nation. 


Our Future Approach 
to Consumer Problems 


Rutu O'Brien 
Bureau ot Human Vutrition and Hlome Econom Cs 


The American Home Keonomics Association Was 
interested in standards for consumers goods even 
before it officially came into being. 

The first issue of Volume 1 of the JOURNAL o1 
According to its 
December 31, 
1908, at the last meeting connected with the Lake 


Home Economics tells the story. 
pages, on the morning of Thursday, 


Placid conferences that of the conference te aching 


section—a member spoke very feelingly about “the 
lack of market standards for textiles.” 

From that early date on, the Association has 
stood for the development, and use in labeling, of 
standards for consumers goods—specifie guides at 
the counter which will enable the household pur- 
chaser to know what is offered for the price asked 
Minimum standards of quality; performance specifi- 
cations; size standards; quality grades; a uniform 
rational system of naming grades which will help 
rather than confuse the consumer; > informativs 
labeling giving the grade, or in absence of grade, 
definite facts useful in predicting what the article 
will do when put into use; informative salesman- 
ship; informative advertising—these are the objec- 
tives for which the AHEA has struggled. 

Since 1919 


ganized effort of the Association. Throughout these 


over 30 years—this has been an or- 


30 years, the Association has attacked the problem 


from many angles—all with meager success, we are 


here to confess. To mention a few: 


HOME ECONOMICS 
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The textile section (now known as the textiles 
and clothing division), and later the Association, 
supported the so-called truth-in-fabrie bills which 
The Wool Prod- 


ucts Labeling Act is one of the few successes home 


have been introduced in Congress 


economists helped gain there. 

The Association has co-operated with the trad 
practices division as well as the division of simpli- 
fied practices ol the National Bureau of Standards 
It has sent representatives to hearings of the Food 
and Drug Administration. It has also sent repre- 
sentatives to hearings of the Federal 
mission in an effort to obtain more Trade Practice 
Rules involving labeling and standards for con- 
sumer goods 


In 1929, the AHEA joined the American Stand- 


ards Association, encouraged by the success t 


organization Was obtaining in the development 
standards for industrial goods. During the inter- 
vening 21 vears Pricer members Have cont ibutes 
the Libre and etlorts to hie \ rlous cComittes 
nvolved in trving to develop standards unde 
ASA procedure 

In April 1937, the Association help organize 
the National Consumer-Retailer Couneil, the ob- 
ect eo Vins \ = Th romote Tiie ( rie 
and use of intormative els, sales shin 
advertising 

While all of these setivities mav have proved 
educational to those who participated, the Cs ~ 
have been discouraging. The number of standards 
In eXistence today Which are of real elip to col 
sumers is verv small indeed. It ean, of course, bi 


said that, due largely to AHEA efforts MCOpIe NOV 
know more about standards for consumers goods 
than thev did 30 vears ago. Other nation eroups 
have been inspired to help. But as measured by 


eoncret results. it would seem that a new approae 
Is badly needed 
ta new bye mmning has 


Phere ix some evidence tha 
As I’ ported hy \I 


tiles and clothing people have already initiated an 


been made. ary Whitlock, the tex- 


entirely new approach. They have come TOrw ird 
with specifications written by consumers for con- 


specifications lor house (resses bas ad on 


sumers 
the wishes of the women who wear them, as 
through the Consumer Speaks Project So far as I 
recall, this is the first time the American Home 
Kconomics Association has turned to itself rathe. 
than to others for formulating standards 

Karl C 
the AHEA household equipment group working for 


MeCracken, a veteran representative oOo! 


standards, has suggested that AHEA sponsor in its 
own organization (1) the gathering together of es- 
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tablished performance requirements for every piece In “Traveling Via the Dance Route,” boys and 
of household equipment Tol which any have been eirls from the phvsical education department, COS- 
determined; (2) the interpretation of desires and tumed by the homemaking classes, participated in 
needs into requirements; and (3) the drawing up the dances of many nations. Discussions of folk 
ol pertormance specifications, based on these re- and national dances and their «ae velopment qauring 
quirements tol presentation for consideration when thre practice S¢sslOns helped thie pupils Pun ile 
present standards are revised or when new ones ar creased understanding of othe peoples Two oirls 
proposed especially interested in young children planned wit! 
In a combmation of these reports, perhaps, les the first grade teacher for an English folk dance to 
the answer. The technical ability exists in_ the be presented by her pupils. They met with the ehil- 
AHEA membership for writing specifications and dren for 30 minutes each week for three weeks 
formulating standards in everv field of household The annual dress revue, high point of the pro- 
purchasing. Laboratory and other research tacili- gram, Was introduced by a playlet, “Cinderella's 
ties are available in home ceonomics units tor the Problem,” written by a freshman girl and directed 
research which mav be needed. The JOURNAL o1 by the English teachet 
Home Economics provides the organ for publiea- Exhibits by the shop classes and exhibits by the 
tion. Would not manv astute manufacturers and omemaking classes were planned not only to show 
distributors be glad of the opportunity to produce the work of the departments but also to be edu- 
goods according to definite specifications written by cational and, wherever possible, to represent co- 
an association with the influence of AHEA”? operative work by pupils, relatives, and teachers 
For 30 vears, the Association has tried to get Fourth grade children, who had participate 
others to write the standards. Perhaps therem has co-operative nutrition project earlier in the veat 
beet ( ~ Pe is the initiative should selecter Oo bovs qd two girls for the hono 
have been taken bv its own membership. At least ssisting two high school girls prepare lemonade 
it would seem worth trving, and mavbe some day and serve refreshments 
we s e AHEA S rds—written bv con- Mianv benefits were gained from this co-opera- 
sumers 1 summers ely planned prograt nd exhibit. lh Is 0 
spec) vay, each pupil made a contribution, and 


Co-ordinated Activities Benepe ge age aie Re tigi AO ae 


f 6 | P . . . , ‘ yp 
bd » ‘ : ‘ 1 ree DPDUpDLIsS VW oOonnrd peen rerect Vv others were 
or Student Farticipation 
able ic Miike eontripution \ It ! eq The 
IC LIZABET] } SIAPPSON wort { t | TT Pore) oyt hal 
LIZABETH . INTIPSON ‘) i) ( Orouy ( LOUS ¢ i) = TO Ci one 
/ ( f f ] hig ~( Ter (v] QO Hl richnas qd seemed to Tal hut 
through her carrving out successfully a diffieult part 
Dene ng Dot! OMCMAKING and phHvsic eCauci- ol the ex bit she gamed respect ¢ nel class nad 
tiol yg = 7] Ni yoort (Tn } } 1] Schoo ~ F rhe cis » ¢ the o1 vit whom she worker 
Vi iu ( ( ( nee Te ( “Orel t¢ ct ifles ¢ 
the ?t r ( e] ~ hn enperiment ( 


at servation was elimaxet  LXploratory Committee Aids 
by an evening's entertainment and exhibit almost Home Economics Education 


entirely pupuil- nned and directed, with parents 
taking a share in the preparations \iarTHA BrorHers ©'DONNELI 
The spring exhibit program was introduced by a irlinagton. Virai 
sophomore girl, who explained that it was appropri- 
ate for the two departments to co-operat because “he Hom economics kxploratory C ommittee 
homemaking abilities and strong, well-diseiplined for the Arlington School Board was appointed soon 
bodies are important to homemakers of tomorrow after the first eleeted school board in Arlington took 
During the presentation ol clothing made by hig ofhee in January 1948 The committee is composed 
school pupils for younger members of their families, of the home economics supervisor, two home eco- 
a sophomore who had become especially interested nomics teachers, six homemakers who are home 
in children’s clothing described characteristics desir- economics graduates from five different universi- 
able in little suits and dresses, while a three-year-old ties, and Beulah I. Coon from the United States 


modeled a play dress which met these criteria Office of Education, committe adviser, 
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The committee was asked (1) to familiarize itself 
with the present program of the Arlington schools, 
(2) to agree upon desirable objectives, and (3) to 
recommend steps for reaching these objectives. 

The first home economics supervisor in the county 
had been employed in the fall before the committee 
was organized in February, and progress had been 
made during that time in co-ordinating the work on 
a county-wide basis. Previously, there had been a 
lack of continuity among courses taught in the 7th, 
8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th grades. 

In the first report to the school board, after visit- 
ing all the home economics departments, the com- 
mittee recommended employment of one new senior 
high school teacher, with vocational education quali- 
fications, to teach a course in general home econom- 
ics for both boys and girls. This course was designed 
to help boys and girls understand principles of food 
selection and nutrition and to give some assistance 
with housing, home equipment and beautification, 
family economics, family relationships, child de- 
velopment, and civic responsibility. 

Other recommendations included: (1) that an 
adequate office for the county supervisor of home 
economies be provided; (2) that teachers, together 
with supervisor and parents, make a careful study 
of situations that exist in the homes in this county 
and of community conditions affecting families here 
as a basis for building a program in the 7th and 8th 
grades on present-day needs of pupils and their 
families; (3) that plans be worked out by teachers, 
together with their supervisor, for continuous pro- 
fessional improvement; (4) that an adequate fund 
be made available for the home economies teachers 
to be used for the purchasing of material and sup- 
plies for the department rather than a charge ac- 
count at grocery stores for food only; (5) that jani- 
tor service be provided for home economies depart- 
ments, to maintain high standards of cleanliness; 
(6) that the departments be made more attractive 
and homelike; (7) that additional equipment be 
purchased for the different departments and effi- 
ciently arranged. The committee listed necessary 
equipment. 

The following year, in the spring of 1949, the 
committee revisited the schools and made a second 
report to the school board commending the progress 
that had been made, restating some of the previous 
recommendations that the school board had not 
been able to put into effect, and recommending a 
much more extensive list of equipment for the 
various departments still inadequately equipped. 

Also in the spring of 1949 the committee devoted 
considerable time to planning, with the home eco- 
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nomics supervisor, the home economics department 
in a proposed new junior high school. 

Early in the spring of 1950, the committee as- 
sisted the supervisor and teachers in compiling a 
questionnaire to be sent to the parents to obtain 
information that could be used in planning the 
home economies program. In an effort to get quali- 
fied candidates, each of the homemakers on the 
committee wrote to her respective university urging 
graduates to apply for positions in Arlington. 

In the future, the committee expects to assist in 
drawing floor plans for additions to home economics 
departments to be built at two high schools. 

The committee feels that much progress has been 
made since 1948 in the home economics departments 
of the Arlington schools, such as co-ordination of 
the work given on a county-wide basis, improve- 
ment in equipment, and continuous professional im- 
provement of the teachers. The homemakers work- 
ing on the committee have appreciated working 
with the supervisor and teachers on this program. 


Home Economists Advised 
to Tell as Well as Do 


JEANNE WALLERIUS 


Vermont Extension Service 


Home economists know how to do many things. 
In fact, these things keep us so busy “doing,” we 
often do not have time to tell other people what we 
are accomplishing. Thus others miss an opportu- 
nity to appreciate our contributions and to learn 
from our activities. It is time to tell as well as do. 

One lecture or demonstration usually influences 
25 to 50 people. One news story can reach about 
1500. Compare the time spent preparing a talk 
and the time spent reporting the story or inviting 
a reporter to the meeting. Then look again at the 
results. Of course, a lecture plus a news story can 
reach even more people. The story will draw more 
readers because names of people participating can 
be ineluded, and it will help re-emphasize the high 
lights of the program. 

It is easier for most of us to “do” than to write. 
We may have to overcome some outmoded ideas 
or prejudices of editors. We are discouraged when 
our stories are not printed. However, few causes 
are won without some struggle. 

We as women have some effective weapons. There 
is that indefinable womanly charm that is an asset 
in dealing with people. Let it show. As home 
economists, we have learned how to make our per- 




















sonal appearance another asset. One thing we have 
to guard against is being too meticulous about fine 
points. Don’t be like the woman who claims she 
knows nothing about writing but changes “the” to 
“an” and “get” to “procure” when checking a story. 

Be 
plan it, to arrange for it, to co-operate with others, 
and to follow with a “thank-you” or ,compliment. 

At a recent meeting of the Vermont Home Eco- 


willing to spend enough time on publicity to 


nomics Association, some home economics teachers 
reported that they were amazed at the co-operation 
they received from their papers. For instance, one 
woman invited the city editor to a spaghetti supper 
prepared by her home economies class of boys. That 
was all she had to do to get a good story and picture 
of her program in one of the largest state papers. 

A visit with your newspaper editor or radio sta- 
tion manager is a good first step. Make an appoint- 
ment with him so that he will have time to talk 
with you. A specific compliment about a feature, 
picture, or a comment you have heard about the 
paper or station is a good opening. Explain what 
vou are doing. Point out possible features or radio 
interviews. Learn the deadline on stories and news 
and what facilities are available. Perhaps you can 
take a story or radio short to discuss. 

All media are dewoting more space to women’s 
interests. Editors say they want specific informa- 
tion, how-to-do-it material, and personal experi- 
ence reports that prove the idea works. That is the 
tvpe of information we deal with every day. 

Homemakers are always looking for new ideas; 
a picture and story on class centerpieces would 


be appropriate for the women’s page. If your 


class prepares the banquet for the junior-senior 
prom, you may find a feature in the fact that these 
15-year-old girls prepared 50 pounds of ham, peeled 
100 carrots, and rolled 20 pie crusts. Invite a re- 
porter or radio interviewer to a hospital diet kitchen 
or interior decorating studio to show him home 
economies activities. There is a good possibility 
that he will pass the word along. 

Home economists can do a good job as public 
relations and publicity people. We have something 
to talk about. Let’s take the time to tell it. 


Two Supplements [Improve 
Calcium Content of Foods 


Maxine M. Looper, MARGARET 8S. STEPHENS, 
and Heten B. Burton 
University of Oklahoma 


The first part of the experiment dealt with the 
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effect of adding powdered skim milk or ground egg- 
shell to plain cake, muffins, asparagus soup, and 
meat loaf. The second half of the study investigated 
the actual amounts of calcium added to these foods 
when enriched with the dried milk or ground egg- 
shell. 

Each experiment, consisting of a control and three 
experimental products—each containing a different 
amount of one of the test substances—was re- 
peated twice. If the scores showed the amounts 
could or should be altered, the experiment was re- 
peated. This plan was followed until a desirable 
product, containing as much of the substance as 
possible, was obtained. See table 1. 

The eggshell improved the texture of cakes and 
muffins, and the powdered milk tended to make 
them heavy. Grittiness of the eggshell was more 
apparent in soup than in any other product. The 
milk produced a slightly sweet taste in all products. 

Samples of the food products were dried and por- 
tions analyzed for calcium by the MeCrudden volu- 
metric method. Three samples of each satisfactory 
product and of the control were used for the tests. 
The usual precautions were followed in the tests. 


TABLE 1 


Amounts of ground eggshell or dried skim milk that can be 
advantageously added to the products 


EGGSHELI DRIED MILK 


grams teaspoons grams tablespoons 
Cake S 2 72 9 
Muffins 10 21% 72 9 
Asparagus Soup (1 cup) 0.5 14 1 14 
Meat loaf 6 Ll, 80 10 


TABLE 2 


The calcium valves of one serving in milligrams 


- GROUND DRIED 
TYPE OF FOOD UNFORTIFIED EGGSHELL SKIM MILK 
Cake 89.0 170.5 248.4 
Muffins 133.2 269.5 703.6 
Asparagus soup 139.86 221.3 375.3 
Meat loaf 19.06 262.76 795.62 


The increases in calcium were least in the plain 
cake and soup and most in the other two products. 
See table 2. The eggshell caused greater increases 
than the dried milk. As previous studies show, 30 
to 50 per cent of calcium carbonate can be utilized 
by human beings. Since eggshell is 93.7 per cent 
calcium carbonate, this product presents possibili- 
ties for the human dietary. 








¢€ Comment 


Post-conference Meeting 
for Home Economists 





Because of the Midcentury White House Con- 
Youth, this the 
JOURNAL calls attention to the work 


on Children and issue ol 


rerenct 
home econo- 
mists do for children within the home and family. 
In the opening article, Florence Fallgatter, AHEA’s 
president, tells what home economists can do to 
help make the conference a success. 

The Mideentury Conference is scheduled tor De- 
1950. <A 


for all home economists who attend the conference 


cember 3 to 7, post-conterence meeting 


is planned for December 8 and 9. In addition to 


this meeting for home economists, which is spon- 
sored by the AHEA and the Home Economies Edu- 
the U. Ss. Office of 


similar meeting is being planned by the Extension 


cation Service of Edueation, a 
Service for its representative s who attend the Mid- 
century Conference. 

The AHEA headquarters would like 


very mueh 


to know the names of home economists who will 
attend this Mideenturv (C‘onterence Wi heli Ve 
that many home economists will come as delegates 


from state conterence committees, from state asso- 


clations, or as repres¢ ntatives of other organizations 


and 


in Washington for the conference 
the 
session, please write at once to the American Home 
Economies Association, 700 Victor Building, Wash- 


ington 1, D. C 


If vou will be 


ean attend home economics post-conterence 


Make Use of New 
AHEA Publications 


The most important tools AHEA has for use of 
A new *“Publica- 


tions List” is off the press and ready to be put to 


its members are its publications. 


work. From it, you can learn which pamphlets, 
reprints, and books can be ordered in each division 
of home economics subject matter. Some publiea- 
tions are free; the charge for others is moderate. 
for example, usually 10 


AHEA publications can be useful to 


JOURNAL reprints, cost 
cents each. 
vou. 

The “Organization and Program” folder is often 


an introduction to the Association for a new mem- 





ber of AHEA or 
do a good public relations job, if members will help 
Then, each AHEA member 
for herself. 


a non-member. These folders can 
with their distribution. 
will want 
Both the “Publheations List” 
leaflet 


headquarters. 


one 
and the “Organiza- 
tion and Program” are available on request 


from the AHEA 


UNESCO Offers Material 


on “Food and People” 


4 
Part of AHEA’s 1950-51 program of work is to 
“lend support. to the national commission fo 
UNESCO in furthering its Food and People pro)- 
ect.” 
SJecause of the world food problem, the lack ot 
balance between food supply and demand, the 
United Nations Edueational, Seientifie, and Cul 
tural Organization and the Food and Agriculture | 
Organization have adopted “Food and People” as 
a major topie for group study and discussio1 
Back of the question “How ean the people o 
world get enough to eat?” is the feeling that “A 
informed publice—informed through free discussio 
is the onlv guarantee that the decisions we 


will be sound.” 
and Peopl 


t\ allable 


Food 


Commission 
Washington 
Food and People Work Kit. 


and other material, mav be 


Department of State, 25. 


containing 


Office, Lake Success, New 
is 81.65 
Informed AHEA mem 


laal + } : l and Pannilo 1 oral 
adeat to this ood and eople program 


L-; 
KIt 


Ts Coan 


Programs of Work— 
National and Individual 
Novembet Is i 


associations Two 


busy month for individuals 

meetings in Washington, D. ( 
\HEA members will take par 

AHEA’s program planning committe: 


Assoc1atiol / 


this month in which 
are those of 
for the 1951 annual meeting and of the 
of Land-Grant Colle ves and Univ 


The AHEA’s 


put mto 


ersities 
1950-51 program of work is bein 
Re-read this 


It is 


community can h 


action program Of work in 


the September JOURNAL a national program, 
but an individual in a 
out practically every item. For example, many hom 
economists, by their own patterns of living, are 
“interpreting democratic living to people of this and 
other lands.” 


Whi not make your own “plan lol 


action” from it for your community? 











HEA Activities 


Canadian Associations 
Hold Joint Convention 





SYLVIA SHIRAS 
Household Finance Corporatio 
(Chicago. Illino 
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Macdonald Institute 
resident of the Canadian Hlome economics \ss0- 
eiation. and Wine Commander Margaret Clark « 


the Roval Canadian Air Foree, president of the 


Canadian Dietetic Association, shared the respon- 
sibilitv of presiding at the sessions. The program 
was developed with a good balance of intormation 


and entertainment \ gracious custom followed at 
each meeting was to have someone In the audience 
thank the speake 

Among the speakers at the convention were: D1 
T. W. AM. Cameron, 
Cull Universitv; Dr. W. I 
University of Toronto; Dr. I. M 


professor of parasitology, Me- 
Blatz, director, Institute 
of Child Study, 
Rabinowiteh, associate professor of medicine, Me- 
Gull University 

Dr. Cameron, director of the Institute of Para- 
-itologv, made a plea for fundamental research. 

Dr. Blatz said, 


The re Is a } hilosoy hy ol disc ipline In every home To live 


together there mist pe conformity, but we must know 
where conformity should end to prevent boredom. There 
Is no such thing as an average man here are two billion 
people in the world and all are different. When dealing wit! 
children, we should recognize that we are dealing with ind 


viduals far more dissimilar than thev ever wi bye 


Dr. E. W. MeHenry, 


nutrition, University of Toronto, said, 


protessol ol public health 


Trice im fOstess \ lt oud! tiie sc TOM \ = Close 
or the summer, members of the staff and stuck 
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no es Assoc ion reported aetivities whi nat 

( tow ey id bee! Dusyv f roughout the ve ! | ( 
( a aeve pment Committee Vit a HDoration ¢ 
| OMe! KCTS (¢( ittee |] ad studies tive baby 
sitting situation in Canada ne of the main re- 
=uits = a suggestlol rom parents that child care 
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~ Lijit ~ ( idics ( ( cy ( ( ( LnCcecs 
(;race Dueeat ssistant professo! the TUni- 
ersitv of Albert ne Canadian Home Eeonomics 
\ssoclation resenar fellow, spent last vear studv- 
le Maer fT @ stppenr's ae LD ol thre SC hOE Ol \ssoclat 
Studies oronto University She visited 14 Can- 
nd1an universities 11 Vhnieh a home eeonomles adeeret 
Ix offered and visited emplovers of home econo- 
mists In both Canada and the United States. Hear- 
uy short report of hel work One reaized that 
ww f ‘ f 4 
sTit nad obtamed Lrassroots mlormation © I)t 
Hectivel i tral and th: will hay 
CTICCLIVECNCss ©] raining ana \ sie Wil Tlhave 


Valuable recommendations for the improvement 
of home economies education in Canada She told 
us that there are 1300 deeree graduates emploved 
In home economics in Canada. The employe rs sal 
that the University staff should urge students to 
do summer work related to their specialization. Th 


complete re 


port of Miss Duggan’s study will be 
available through the Canadian Association. Thos 
inte rested should write directly to Miss Duggan Ol 
write to Edith C. Rowles, University of Saskatche- 
wan, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, who is the newly 
elected president 

The plans of the Canadian Association for next 
vear include the publishing of a Canadian home 


economics journal 
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Central Region Workshop 
Teaches Evaluation Methods 


Mary A.ice BANKS 
Indiana State Teachers College 


A thrill and a challenge is in store for those who 
have the opportunity to participate in an American 
Home Economics Association workshop such as 
the Central Regional Workshop in Chicago on 
March 31 and April 1, 1950. The “Blue Book” 
comes to life in such a workshop as a significant 
tool for self-evaluation and the implement for im- 
provement of undergraduate college home economics 
departments. To learn the findings of the com- 
mittee on criteria for evaluating college programs in 
home economics of the American Home Economics 
Association who were responsible for the publica- 
tion Home Economics in Higher Education—more 
familiarly, the “Blue Book”—is truly a challenge 
to improve one’s own department and make it have 
more of the characteristics of a “good home eco- 
nomics department.” 

A committee, made up of Marie Dye of Michigan 
State College, Frances Zuill of the University of 
Wisconsin, and Hester Chadderdon of Iowa State 
College, chairman, guided our thinking at the work- 
shop and gave us much food for thought. The 
workshop was for colleges in the central region 
having staffs of from four to twenty-five members. 

It was with awe that we in our department and 
our state first tackled the problem of self-evaluation. 
The workshop presented a pattern of procedure 
which made the whole job seem both possible and 
profitable. The seven phases of evaluation set forth 
in the “Blue Book” are: (1) the philosophy and 
purposes of the department, (2) the students, (3) 
the curriculum, (4) the staff, (5) the kind of in- 
struction or teaching in the department, (6) the fa- 
cilities, and (7) the administration. At the work- 
shop, the most important phase—the students—was 
selected as a place to begin evaluation. The com- 
mittee in charge of the workshop skillfully led us 
to see a way in which we could use present students, 
alumnae, and “drop-out” students to help us evalu- 
ate our department. Statistics gathered by the 
committee and presented by Miss Zuill pointed out 
characteristics of a “good department.” We also 
shared our thinking and previous experiences in 
small groups and “curb sessions.” Ralph W. Tyler 
of the University of Chicago helped us to see ways 
in which we could evaluate our teaching through 


the use of students. 
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Among the many values for college home eco- 
nomics departments which we agreed might come 
out of te self-evaluation program were the fol- 
lowing: a broader program with greater emphasis 
on family life education for both men and women; 
more students taking courses that contribute to gen- 
eral education in the area of family life; more serv- 
ice courses for majors in other fields; more students 
completing curriculums because courses are more 
functional and have greater holding power; better 
teaching methods being used; and more pride in 
our profession because of greater effectiveness. 

Our profession stands to gain materially through 
such a program of self-evaluation as our Association 
has offered us and is helping to implement through 
such workshops as the one in the central region. 
Other workshops are proposed for various regions. 
Get the most for yourself, your department, and your 
profession by attending the one in your region. 


Western Workshop Plans 
to Reassemble in 1952 


MARGARET WARNING 
University of Washinaton 


The American Home Economics Association is 
doing all that it can to encourage growth and de- 
velopment of high standards in college departments 
In March 1950, the Associa- 
tion made it possible for a team of three members 


of home economics. 


from the committee on home economics in higher 
education—Hester Chadderdon, Iowa State College; 
Frances Zuill, University of Wisconsin; and Kath- 
arine Roy, Montana State College, chairman—to 
travel to Salt Lake City, Utah to act with the 
consultant, Asahel Woodruff of Brigham Young 
University, as leaders for the college workshop on 
home economics in higher education for the western 
region. Present at the workshop were 34 repre- 
sentatives from 26 colleges in 11 western states. 

The purpose of this western workshop, as for the 
workshops in all regions, was to try to upgrade 
home economics throughout the country by encour- 
aging each person present to help her own school 
evaluate itself by asking these three searching ques- 
tions: (1) What is a good program of home eco- 
nomics? (2) How good is the program in our insti- 
tution? (3) How can the home economics program 
be improved in our institution? 

The first of the two days was spent in learning 
what the Association has done already, what it is 
attempting, why evaluation is important at this 
time, and what colleges will gain from self-evalua- 
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tion or appraisal. The book Home Economics in 
Higher Education, published in June 1949, was dis- 
cussed. 

At the end of the first day, which was devoted to 
lectures by the leaders, discussions by the leaders 
and members of the whole workshop, curbstone con- 
ferences, and group meetings, members of the work- 
shop were convinced that self-evaluation was valu- 
able and knew who should help with evaluations. 

The second day was spent in considering and dis- 
cussing how to get started, how to organize a self- 
evaluation program in a college, how to proceed in 
colleges of different sizes, and what self-evaluation 
might mean to college home economics in the next 
10 years. The experiences of the workshop mem- 
bers whose colleges have already started self- 
evaluation programs and the suggestions from the 
leaders were helpful and stimulating. Members of 
the workshop felt that they had gained so much 
help from these meetings in Salt Lake City that 
they voted to express appreciation to the AHEA 
for sending these excellent leaders to the West and 
voted to reassemble in two years to see what has 
been accomplished by that time, and to encourage 
further regular, continual, critical thinking toward 


better home economics programs in our colleges. 


Study of Standards for 
Teacher -Preparing Colleges 


GERTRUDE MANCHESTER 
Lansing, Michigan 


The National Conference on Evaluative Criteria 
for Teacher-Education Programs was held at In- 
diana University from June 27 to 30, 1950 under 
sponsorship of the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards of the Na- 
tional Education Association. The purpose of the 
conference was to develop, from the point of view 
of the organized teaching profession, a tentative 
statement of professional standards for evaluating 
an institution which is engaged in the preparation 
of teachers. 

Five hundred key leaders of professional and lay 
organizations, from all states and territories of 
the United States, participated in the conference. 

The problems of standards for teacher-preparing 
colleges were considered, with emphasis on: 

1. Institutional objectives 
2. Professional personnel 
. Institutional organization 
Facilities and resources 


me CO 
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5. Financial support and financial policy 
6. Student personnel programs 
Programs of general education for securing 


~ 


initial competencies as related to teaching 

8. Programs of specialization for securing initial 
competencies as related to teaching 

9. Programs of professional education 

10. Provisions beyond the preservice level for main- 
taining and increasing teaching effectiveness 

11. Programs beyond the preservice level for super- 
visors, administrators, and professional per- 
sonnel in areas of special school services 

12. Institutional services to school systems and 
teachers in the field 

13. Role of the institution in educational and pro- 
fessional leadership 

14. Co-operative development and application of 
standards 

Study groups were organized to consider these 
problems. It was suggested that each study group 
attack the problem assigned to it in three steps: 
(1) Diseuss the problem thoroughly to arrive at 
group consensus as to a sound point of view for 
the organized teaching profession ; (2) outline, in 
the particular area of study, basic criteria recom- 
mended for use in the evaluation of an institution 
to determine whether the institution is conducting 
an effective program for the professional education 
of teachers; and (3) suggest research that is needed 
to clarify or validate the criteria. 

The findings of the conference will be in the 
form of a tentative, proposed outline of evaluative 
criteria for the professional evaluation of institu- 
tions engaged in teacher education. The statement 
of standards is not expected to be a final one. It 
is expected, however, to indicate some of the values 
and standards considered important by the organ- 
ized teaching profession in the United States. 

The conference report will be mimeographed and 
placed in the hands of individuals, groups, and 
agencies that are engaged in a co-operative effort 
to bring about the discriminating professional evalu- 
ation of all teacher-educating colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States. As a general state- 
ment of the point of view of the profession, the 
report is expected to have considerable influence 
in the final shaping of criteria for accreditation 
purposes. 

It was recommended that the NEA, through the 
National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, institute a program and 
take steps necessary for developing and maintaining 
an understanding and acceptance by all members 
of the profession and by lay groups of the program 
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of evaluation and accrediting of teacher-education 
programs begun in Indiana. 


AHEA Offers Two 1951-52 
Research Fellowships 


JOHNIE CHRISTIAN 


Texas State (College for Wome? 


The American Home Economies Association 1s 
interested in promoting research im every way 
possible. One opportunity for implementing this 
purpose has been through graduate fellowships 
Because the Evaporated Milk Association has 
withdrawn its fellowship, there will be only two 
awards available for 1951-52. These are: 

1. The Effie I. Raitt Fellowship, which has a sti- 
pend of $500 

2. The Ellen H. Riehards Fellowship, whieh carries 
$1200 

General qualifications for these fellowships in- 
clude a high scholastie rating in home economics; 
broad and suecessful experience; special aptitudes 
for research; personal and professional character- 
istics that inelude social adjustment, ability to 
write, and capacity for potential growth; and a 
prepared problem, field of research, or study that 1s 
significant. 

Application blanks may be secured from thi 
American Home Economies Association, 700 Victor 
suilding, Washington 1, D.C. Application should 
be sent to Dr. Johnie Christian, Chairman of thi 
Committee on AHEA Fellowship Awards, Texas 
State College for Women, Denton, Texas. The 
final date for receipt of applications is January 
15, 1951. 


Nominations Accepted 
for the 1951 Borden Award 


JESSIE WHITACRI 


Chairman, Borde n Award (‘ommittee 


The American Home Economies Association 
solicits nominations for the 1951 award established 
by the Borden Company. The recipient will be 
chosen on the basis of publication of fundamental 
research in the field of nutrition and experimental 
foods which is of direct or indirect value to the 
dairy industry. In order to encourage work on 
human beings, preference wil! be given to papers 


dealing with research in human nutrition. 
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Among prospective candidates whose work is 
equally meritorious, preference will be given to 
nominees who are members of the American Home 
Keonomiecs Association. The nominees’ publiea- 
tions for the preceding five calendar vears, as We I] 
as publications of the current vear (January 1, 
1950 to December 31. 1950 inclusive). will be elven 
consideration. 

Nominations should be accompanied by such 
data as will facilitate the task of the award com- 
mittee and must be received by the chairman not 
later than February 1, 1951 to be considered 
The formal presentation will be made at the annual 


meeting of the Association in Cleveland in June 


1951] Send nomination to Dr. Jessie Whitaere, 
Department Rural Home Resear Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, College Station. Texas 


State Presidents Group 
Elects Edna Hill Chairman 


With Airs. Mildred Weiglev Wood of Phoenix. 


Arizona, 1949-50 chairman of the group, presiding 
the AHEA state presidents met in Boston during 
the annual meeting and eleet the tf ving officers 
or the coming vear 

Chairman, Edna H Universitv of Kansas, I - 


renee 
Vier “Chalrman, \one ~ \\ ( worse 1900 Oxford Stre P 
Hartiord (‘onnecticut 


eecretary, Helen Noves Was Ineton = Te ( rile 


Thy sTrilte (t's ( = oOTO ) *) ~ { “hess 
meeting at the annual meeting nat mects with the 
CXCCUTLVE Dr's lo! uncheon on the ¢ ming day 
oO] conventiol eT fies \t thes Us hig 
state presidents (IsCluss ACTIVITICS ¢ ~ <SO- 
Clations, the relationship of the state vassocitions 
to AHEA, and methods by whi the state asso- 
Clations can be most effective in earrvir Out the 


AHEA program of work for the coming veai 

At the Boston meeting, the state presidents also 
gave considerable thought to suggestions for par- 
ticipation Ol the state home economics issoclations 
in the follow-up activities of the Midcenturv White 
House (‘onterence on ¢ ‘lnldren and Yout! . plans for 
which were explained to the group by Florence 
Fallgatter, new AHEA president and AHEA repre- 
sentative on the steering committee ot the adv ISOry 
council on participation of national organizations 


for the conference. She reported that 18 state 


home economics associations have contributed 


financial assistance to the conference 
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New Books 
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Joys and Problems of Child Rearing. | 
KLLA S. Woopyarp, and CHARLOTTI 
Ni \ \ ork: 


Columbia Unni 


T. J ERSILD, 
Publeations, 
1949, 


DEL SOLAR Bureau of 


ersity, 


235 pp _S4 50 


" 
} 
} 


This book reports one of a series of studies deal- 


Ing With = thre attitudes Ol adults toward various 


qualities and potentialities of children in their eare 


This study deals with the kinds of satistactions 
parents derive trom having and rearing cluldren, 
the problems they encounter, and the hopes they 
have for their children. The investigation was con- 
ducted by means interviews with parents, mostly 
mothers eCprese)] ne o44 families having in all 
LISe cure ging in age from birt to 14 
Ve I's ( rie ( 
rt = CPorrers 18,12] items Of satistactiolr - 
eninst 7.654 problems of dissatisfaction or per- 
Nexities Perse tv traits, temperament, char- 
ete ~ ~ ere reported by &] 7 per cent 
of the parents under satisfactions with “companion- 
ship, s en terests, congenialitv, mutual affee- 
Ol l » ee Ih vil 72.3 Del Ce] 0 The 
) ‘ t~ 
e summary in the book is very well 
vritten and should be of interest to students of 
parent edueation and family relationships, as well 
= ol evelopment. This summary points out 
OW 1ITTIC Ser te is available about chila 
rearing im the ome, especially on the practical 
spects T Cre = erent need wor the teraehm 
ol everyday r skills that children learn im 
Uh CNL le Crs nd investigators in child de- 
elopment should find this study most valuabl 
ha aiscove ] { ereat ae il of food fon thought 


appcnalx 
workers 


Rutru J. Dares. Florida State University 


The Nursery School: A Human Relationships Lab- 
oratory. By WKarnertne H. Reap. 


1950. 264 pp., $3.50 


Philadelphia: 
\\ B Saunders ¢ OMpAany, 
Teachers Ol | ild cle velopment and human re la- 


tionships will find this book a “must” on their ref- 


erence sli lve = 


The author has emphasized the ex- 


periences, the feelings, and the needs which lhe 


behind overt behavior of children and adults. The 


~t 


book is written in an easily read style, is well or- 
ganized, and is rich with examples drawn from thi 


hursery school. The pages Ol thre book come alive 


the children, their adjustments to 


, 
a“ 
> 


and the tol 


qadiftterent situations, probable 


reasons 
the behavior shown 


Miss Read is 


] 
accepts people 


I I 


(One cannot hie Ip hut fee] that 
understanding 
Her work will be 


Insight 


Wari, Who 


person 


as thev reallv are 


Ol reai herp 


| to others in ae veloping 


human behavion ‘of children, of other adults, and 


of themselves 


parts Of the book SCT Ve to 


the student to the nursery school, the 
equipment and eurriculum, and to guide 
contacts with the children 

The emphasis in part three is upon understand- 


Part 


ana gulcd- 


Ing leelings In areas where leelngs are 


strong 


TOU! stresses observing erowth 


“through creative expres- 


sion,” “working with parents,” and “accepting ou 


, ' 
\ cl ters Clos Vit projects Tor observation 
nd relerences An appendix lists recent books 

viii re excellent in helping to understand “our- 

. ] } 
selves and our society In understanding and help- 
os » 4a 
Ing children in their development, and books of 
nreres ( reine ts 


} 
pr" j ( ‘ ~ needed To be written It \ | 
‘ ; . } } ] 
( ~ CNC C) rererenes nd Wi pe Oo ie ) 
' 
e Teach nad student in observing nad imnter- 
; ] ] 
ror ne be Ol nha mm gulding chnwdrel It chal- 
; ? ] 
nees I~ 0) er) ehidren = re Ireeqdom To ust 
Tr tel - ha ¢ Lp ie! neguace nd action to 
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Infant Nutrition: Its Phy cal Bas 
W. CLEMENTS. Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins 
1949, 246 pp.. $4.50 


I) this book. thre thor recoenizZes tthe nutri 
Ol o1rtne i nt begins long Helore Hil Nea ly 
third o Tie hook = (if oted to (LISCLSS1ION Oo Tie 
etabolism of the foetus and the nutrition re- 
mulrements o tiie orhel during pregnancy Nu- 


trition after birth is introduced by chapters on 
i] } f Taq 1] } — 1] 
he properties of human milk and cow's milk and 


he physiology of digestion in the voung infant 


Other chapters deal with water metabolism. enerev 


requirements, requirements of nutrients. and elini- 


cal appleation The final chapter of this book 1s 


cevoted to disturbances Ol metabolism ol dietetic 


as brought together in a convenient 


form a wealth of material, 
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thoroughly documented, from literature of all coun- 
tries. The list of sources given in the bibliography 
at the close of each chapter is one of the valuable 
features of this book.—Marian M. Crane, MD and 
HELEN Stacey, Children’s Bureau, Federal Security 
Agency. 


Food for Fifty. By Sina Faye Fow er and Bessie 
Brooks West. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inec., 1950, 444 pp., $4.50. 

To people in various types of food service, the 
third edition of this book comes as a real joy. It 
represents improvements over the 1937 and 1941 
editions. There are new illustrations showing the 
shaping of rolls, the handling of pie dough, and 
the cutting up of fowl. The section on frozen foods 
has been changed and improved, and there are 
some differences in the recipe section. The original 
purpose of the book “to provide a limited number 
of carefully tested institutional formulae for use 
in food services and in institutional cookery classes” 
remains the same. 

The scope of the book is wide, covering general 
information in regard to quantity cooking, pur- 
chasing information, and menus, as well as the 
actual recipes. The authors are well qualified in 
their fields, Mrs. West being head of the depart- 
ment of institutional management at Kansas State 
College and Miss Fowler having been food and 
nutrition specialist with the U. S. Navy. 

This book and Food Service in Institutions by 
West and Wood, second edition, 1945, John Wiley 
& Sons, constitute a workable library for a school 
lunch service or a small residence hall and would 
be invaluable to anyone first faced with food serv- 
ice problems.—CuRIsTINE Ricker, Stanford Uni- 


versity. 


Nutrition and Dietetics in Dental Health. By 
Rutu Hazet Roworru. Philadelphia: College 
Offset Press, 1947, 260 pp., $3.50. 

This book presents the fundamentals of diet 
and nutrition in simple language. It was written 
primarily for the use of undergraduate students of 
dentistry or oral hygiene. Therefore, short dis- 
cussions of dental implications are included under 
each heading. However, a selected bibliography 
would have increased the text value of the book. 

There is a wealth of practical information in 
this book on dietetics which is stated in a conserva- 
tive manner. It is relatively easy to use as a guide 
in planning diets for all ages. Instruction as to 
how to prepare foods and information as to why 
they should be so prepared is precise. The explana- 
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tions of why certain recommendations are made 
are logical and will assist the reader in following 
the proper procedures. 

The book is printed by the offset process. Para- 
graph spacing and subdivisions facilitate speed in 
finding and reading information——Dorornea F., 
Rapuscu, DDS, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Home Freezing for Everyone. By Lura Jim AL- 
KIRE and STANLEY SCHULER. New York: M. Bar- 
rows & Company, Inc., 1950, 157 pp., $2. 

This book is written in readable popular style. 
It includes the following chapters: Make the Most 
of Your Freezer, What to Freeze, How to Package 
Foods for Freezing, How to Prepare Foods for 
Freezing, Short-Time Freezing, How to Cook 
Frozen Foods, Frozen Specialties, Bake to Freeze, 
Quick Meals from the Freezer, Entertaining Made 
Easy, and Freezer Management. There are more 
than 60 tested recipes for frozen specialties, and 
menus with tested recipes for 20 dinners that can be 
prepared within 30 minutes. 

The claims “One of the greatest advantages of 
a home freezer is that it cuts the family food bill” 
and “In fact, even without trying, you can save 
money with a freezer” will, no doubt, not go un- 
challenged. Numerous reports have stated that 
home freezers do not usually save money as such 
but that they are worth the additional cost because 
of convenience and the better eating they make 
possible. 

The authors state, “Freezing foods is a cinch. 
It takes no special knack or know-how.” It is to 
be hoped that the uninitiated will not take these 
statements too literally. There are already too 
many poor-quality home-frozen foods. The begin- 
ner should read on to the statement “You should 
understand several facts and observe certain gen- 
eral rules.” 

The recommendation that pies be baked before 
freezing is not in agreement with recommendations 
from most laboratories. 

With few exceptions, the directions are sound, 
clear, and easily followed. The text is supple- 
mented by several well-prepared tables. The con- 
tents are well indexed. Although the book does 
not contain new information, it is a good compila- 
tion. The recipes furnish a good variety, and the 
freezing quality of the recipes has been tested. 

Miss Alkire is manager of the General Electric 
Consumers Institute; Mr. Schuler, a former maga- 
zine editor, is also associated with General Electric. 
—Fairu Fenton, New York State Colleae of Home 
Economics, Cornell University. 
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FROM THE 


Editor’s Mail 








“How to Live with Children” inaugurates a 
Better Living Series of pamphlets published by 
Science The booklets are in- 


tended to help parents, teachers, and others con- 


tesearch Associates. 


cerned with the development of children to do a 
helping chil- 
dren become competent and happy adults. Edith 
G. Neisser and the staff of the Association for Fam- 


better job of their challeging task 


ily Living, who wrote the booklet, discuss how to 
provide for the emotional needs of children in day- 
to-day living and offer practical solutions to many 
of the problems of classroom and home. ‘How to 
Live with Children,” 48 pages, may be obtained 
fesearch Associates, 228 South Wa- 


Single copies, 10) 


from Science 
bash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
cents; 3 for $1; 100 or more, 30 cents each. 
“Education of the Gifted” and “Point Four and 
Education” are recent additions to the pamphlets 
prepared by the Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association of the United 
States and the American Association of School Ad- 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
“Edueation of the Gifted,” 88 
“Point 


ministrators, 1201 
ington 6, D. C 
pages, 35 cents. Four and Education,” 27 


pages, 20 cents. 


“Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials,” 
the bibliography published by the George Peabody 
College for Teachers, has been revised and brought 
up to date. The current edition of 162 pages con- 
tains nearly 2,000 titles. Entries were selected for 
content, timeliness, readability, and freedom from 
obtrusive advertising. The bibliography was pre- 
pared as a service to teachers. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the Division of Surveys and Field Serv- 
ices of the Creorge Peabody College for Teachers. 


Nashville, Tennessee. Price 50 cents per copy. 


“In-Service Preparation for Guidance Duties, 
Part One” is one of a series of committee reports 
on counselor preparation from the proceedings of 
the 8th National Conference of State Supervisors 
of Guidance Services and Counselor Trainers 
(1948). It discusses principles of in-service prep- 
aration and suggests some ways of planning, or- 
ganizing, and carrying out an in-service education 


program in guidance work. Part One is Miscel- 


laneous Publication 3314-7A, May 1950 of the 
U. 8. Office of Education. Copies may be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 


ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 
30 cents. 
Occupations in home economics are being 


studied by the Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor. The first bulletin in the 
series presents “The Outlook for Women in Die- 
tetics,” “a field in which women have already con- 
tributed greatly to the well-being of our people and 
in which more women are needed not only to reduce 
existing shortages but also to utilize our growing 
knowledge in the field of human nutrition” as Frieda 
S. Miller, director of the Women’s Bureau, writes. 
The booklet includes a section on the outlook for 
dietitians and a section on the outlook for public 
health nutritionists and discusses demand, supply, 
advance- 
It also 


training, earnings, working conditions, 
ment, and organizations for both professions 
offers suggestions to those entering these fields. The 
appendix lists minimum requirements for certain 
civil service positions, for membership in the Amer- 
ican Dietetic Association, and for completion of an 
internship approved by the ADA. “The Outlook 
for Women in Dietetics” is for sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office. 
Washington 25, D. C. Price 25 cents. 
Information about spices, tested recipes using 
spices, and five sample packets of spices are in- 
cluded in “The Spice Sampler,” an attractive 62- 
page cookbook by Edith M. Barber. The enticing 
recipes are grouped in sections with a brief intro- 
ductory note as to the relationship of each group of 
foods—for instance, appetizers—to the other items 
in a menu. The Sampler may be ordered from the 
Inc., 141 East 


Price $1. 


publisher, Sterling Publishing Co.., 
44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


“Ceramics and Pottery Making for Everyone” 
by Carol Janeway is a practical guide for both be- 
ginners and advanced amateurs. Neither expensive 
equipment nor extraordinary talent will be needed 
to make a success of potting as a hobby, according 
to the author and Hensleigh Wedgwood, who wrote 
the preface. A well-illustrated, large-size book of 
126 pages, this instruction manual includes sections 
on “Uses of Tile and Pottery,” “Clay,” “Molds,” 
“Underglaze,” “Glaze,” “Kilns and 
Firing,” “Mending and Salvaging,” 
“Assembly and Framing,” “General Advice,” “Ree- 


“Sources of Supply,” “Com- 


“Decoration,” 
“Overglaze,” 


ommended Reading,” 
mon Names for Chemicals,” and a glossary and 
index. “Ceramics and Pottery Making for Every- 
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one” may be obtained from the publisher, Tudor 
Publishing Company, 221 Fourth Avenue. New 
York 3, N. Y. 


bound, $3. 


Price, paper bound, $1; cloth 


The new quantity-service laboratory of tlic 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
has issued the first of a series of pamphlets on 
“Reeipes for Quantity Service.” The pamphlet con- 
tains ten recipes, including main dishes, vegetables, 
salads, and desserts in portions for 25, 50, and 109, 
which were developed in the laboratory and given 
aeceptance tests by restaurants in Chicago, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and Washington. Dietitians 
and food managers wishing to receive the recipe re- 
leases should request “Recipes for Quantity Serv- 
ice” from the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economies, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 


Washington 23° *. 


\ master mix and more than 60 variations 0! 
biscuits, cakes, cookies, and desserts which can be 
prepared from the mix are presented in *Maste 
Mix” by Gertrude Sunderlin of Purdue University 
Phe mix recipe and many ol the variations previ- 
ously appeared in Purdue Extension Bulletin 344 
The new edition is an attractive spiral bound book- 
let which stands easel-fashion for easy use. Recipes 
are planned for family-size quantities and portions 
lor two. Copies of “Master Mix” may be obtained 
from Gertrude Sunderlin, professor of foods and 
nutrition, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 
Single copies, 60 cents: 12 copies, 50 cents each: and 


100 copies, 45 cents each. 


The invaluable Red Cross text and reference, 
“Red Cross Home Nursing” has recently been re- 
vised and is now issued in a 235-page seventh edi- 
tion. Although prepared primarily as a textbook 
for those who take the Red Cross home nursing 
course, the book will help the home nurse learn how 
to meet simple home emergencies, how to recognize 
some of the early signs of illness, how to give simple 
nursing care to the sick and injured at home. and 
how to help keep the family well. It provides de- 
tailed instructions for carrying out many home 
nursing procedures and includes selected additional 
references for those who wish to study further. 
Schools may obtain copies from the publisher, 
Blakiston Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Other groups or individuals may purchase “Red 
Cross Home Nursing” from their local Red Cross 


chapter. Price 60 cents for limp binding; $1 for 


hard binding. 


Improvement of vocational programs tliroug) 
the increased use of advisory committees Is dis- 
cussed in a new pamphlet, “Vocational Advisory 
Committees,” prepared by the committee on re- 
search and publications of the American Vocational 
Association. It gives a comprehensive explanation 
of the functions of vocational advisory committees 
and their contributions to a sound program of voca- 
tional education. Administrators, supervisors, and 
Instructors for vocational programs in the fields ot 
Industrial, agricultural, distributive, and home eco- 
nomics edueation will find the pamphlet helpful 
Copies of “Voeational Advisory Committees” may 
be obtained trom the American Vocational Associa- 
tion, 1010 Vermont Avenue, N.W Washineton, 
D.C. Price 25 cents 

In “Composition of Foods—raw, processed, 
prepared,” the Bureau Human Nutrition ane 
Home Economics of the U.S. Department of Agri- 





culture brings data on nutritive values up to date, 

includes more foods, and introduces new Tteatures } 
such as data on foods in the raw state an ol 

tion about the nutritive values of frozen foods ar 

cooked toods. This handbook r« places a 1945 bull 

tin. Nutritionists and others who caleulate diets be 
may obtain free single copies of “Composition | 
of Foods—raw, processed, prepares Agriculture 
Handbook No. 8, from the Office of Information, 

Us. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25 

D.C Others may purchase thre handbook tron tie 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 


Office, Washington 25, D.C., at 35 cents per co 

The “United States Government Organization 
Manual, 1950-51" covers the creation and organ- 
ization, functions, and activities of all branches ot! 
the government. The manual includes among othe: 
Information the Constitution and its amendments: 
a discussion of the powers of Congress, the enact- 
ment of laws, and a list of senators and representa- 


tives: a section on federal courts; comprehensive 


— 


statements on the nine executive departments and 
the independent establishments with names and 


titles of administrative Officials: organizational 
charts; a list of several hundred representative pub- 
lications indicating types of material available 
from government establishments; an appendix on 
abolished agencies; statements on 22 selected inter- 
national organizations. The “United States CGov- 
ernment Organization Manual, 1950-51” may be 
ordered from. th supe rintendent of Documents, 
(;overnment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. « 


657 pages. Price $1. 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by Marcaret Liston 
Iowa State College 


Sources of information for improved farm prac- 
tices, E. A. WILKENING. Rural Sociol. 12, No. 1 
(March 1950), pp. 19-30. 

Analysis of the main sources of information 
reported for eight improved farm practices by 107 
farmers in an upper Piedmont community of North 
Carolina reveals differences in the sources utilized 
by farmers of different socioeconomic levels and for 
different types of practices. Farmers of the upper 
socioeconomic levels depended more frequently on 
agricultural agencies while those of the lower socio- 
economic levels were more inclined to use informa- 
tion from other farmers and dealers. Thus, to 
promote improved practices by those of lower socio- 
economic levels, programs should be designed with 
personal acquaintance and contacts as the media. 

Information concerning long established opera- 
tions such as corn planting tended to be obtained 
from other farmers and dealers while for newer 
practices, such as contouring or the seeding of 
permanent pastures, information was secured fre- 
quently from agricultural agencies and mass media. 


Technological changes and the future of rural 
life, S. E. Jonnson. J. Farm Econ. 32, No. 2 
(May 1950), pp. 225-239. 

Technological changes are defined broadly as 
“all technical, economic, and social changes that 
alter the way in which resources are used (1) in 
farm production, (2) in the farm home, and (3) 
in community institutions and services.” Thus, 
the article is concerned with changes that take 
place both on and off the farm, and in both pro- 
duction and consumption. 

On the basis of economic criteria, the effects of 
technological changes on rural life in this country 
over the past 50 years have included much more 
good than bad. The levels of living of farm people 
have improved most in areas where the greatest 
technological changes have occurred. Some of 
the advantageous effects have been (1) lessened 
work and drudgery both on the farm and in the 
farm home, (2) increased production for market 
providing more money for purchase of goods and 
services, (3) increased capital accumulation facili- 
tating further improvement in production efficiency 
and levels of living, (4) narrowed disparity in con- 
tent of living between farm and nonfarm people, 
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and (5) increased support by farm people of com- 
munity institutions and services such as education. 


Point Four and improved standards of living, 
G. T. Bowies. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci. 
268 (March 1950), pp. 140-147. 

In this article, standards of living refer to “the 
conditions under which the body and the mind 
are nurtured. For the body, the optimum stand- 
ards inelude the maintenance of effective control 
of disease, an adequate and balanced food supply, 
and satisfactory protection against the rigors of 
the physical environment. The result would pre- 
sumably be the production of as healthy bodies as 
heredity and environment permit, and a corres- 
ponding lengthening of the period of life expectancy. 
Similarly, the ideal pattern for the nurture of the 
mind would be to provide an education equal to 
the capacity of each individual and to make avail- 
able to him the store of the world’s knowledge.” 

To realize improvements in standards of living, 
the peoples of the underdeveloped areas must ex- 
perience two educational processes, namely, (1) 
learning the significance of individual freedom and 
(2) acquiring the ability to develop their own 
resources. Trained native personnel is essential for 
eventual assumption of responsibility, for “until 
people learn to do things themselves they will not 
be satisfied, and basic principles on which true demo- 
cratic freedom rests cannot be comprehended.” 

Under the Point Four Program, the realization 
of the foregoing goals should be as rapid as 
geographical, economic, and social circumstances 
in each area permit. Persons responsible for the 
programs must realize that . happiness can 
be realized only by individuals, and that it can 
be brought about, therefore, only as individuals 
really desire what is being done for them and are 
participants in the undertaking. 


Women aren't men, A. FE. Meyer. The Atlantic 

Monthly 186, No. 2 (Aug. 1950), pp. 32-36. 

A woman confronting the world has no 
greater resources than those she finds within herself. 
Education can do no worse than to destroy those 
instinctive resources. It ean do no better than 
With this keynote, a plea 
is made for women to face their responsibilities for 


to enhance them. 


the welfare of the family and civilization by invest- 
ing their “womanly” resources in motherhood, pref- 
erably, or in careers closely associated with child 
and family welfare. 

Readers interested in the role of women from 
the point of view of home management, family 
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economics, or child development and family rela- 
tions will find themselves agreeing with many 
statements in this article, questioning others. It 
points to many problems concerning the economic 
and social position of women in our modern Ameri- 


can society. 


Human engineering . . . For better or worse, 
EK. Crook. The Survey 86, No. 7 (July 1950), 
pp. 347-350. 

“Science, in adapting machines to man and man 
to machines, is gradually reducing man’s role in 
the scheme of things. What then?” 

In explanation of the foregoing caption of this 
article, the author devotes the greater part of her 
discussion to methods and attainments in human 
engineering—to learning how to design machines in 
light of increased knowledge about sensory and emo- 
tional reactions of man to these machines. Devel- 
opment of principles of human engineering has 
potentiality for doing much to make life safer, 
easier, and more comfortable. 

The author raises such questions as “What really 
does make life worth living?”, “Is efficiency really 
good for people?”, and “Will our present economic 
and social system fit the new circumstances, or 
prove capable of adjusting to them?” These sober- 
ing considerations of the world that can be created 
by engineers are vast and unwieldy, going to the 


verv roots of our social structure. 


Measuring the incomes of farm people, FE. W. 
Grove and N. M. Korrsky. J. Farm Econ. 31, 
No. 4 (Nov. 1949), Part 2 (Proceedings Num- 
ber), pp. 1102-1111. 

Although we have approximate information for 
computing simple arithmetic averages of individual 
incomes by farm operators, farm workers, or farm 
family members, very little is known about how 
the total income is distributed among farm families. 
The purpose of the article is to indicate the nature 
of some of the problems encountered in compar- 
ing the well-being of farm families and to provide 
a brief summary of tentative results obtained in 
several recent attempts at their solution. 

Any attempt to compare the absolute levels of 
farm and nonfarm incomes using data now avail- 
able raises three principal questions: (1) How com- 
plete are the respective totals in their coverage of 
income? (2) What is the difference in their pur- 
chasing power? and (3) What is the most satisfac- 
tory unit or basis for comparison? 

Three frontiers in farm-income research are dis- 
cussed, namely, (1) the development of state totals, 
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(2) the comparison with nonfarm income, and (3) 
construction of size distributions. Until work has 
progressed to a point at which answers to all three 
of these problems can be combined, little progress 
will have been made in the measurement of the 
incomes of farm people. 

Two recent and tentative studies of these prob- 
lems on a nationwide basis indicate an approximate 
equality of real income of farm and nonfarm fam- 
ilies following a disparity of at least 25 per cent 
in most prewar years. Little is known about income 
relationships in the individual states. However, 
such data as are available indicate an income ad- 
vantage of farm people over nonfarm people in 
the western and northern regions of the country 
and a continued, if not accentuated, disadvantage 
of farm people in certain parts of the South. Thus, 
the average equality of real income for agriculture 
in the nation may have been achieved in part at 
the expense of greater inequality within agriculture. 


Fifty million more Americans, J. 5S. Davis. For- 
eign Affairs 28, No. 3 (April 1950), pp. 412-426. 
Predictions of demographers as to population 

growth during the last one-half of the twentieth 

century are evaluated in light of developments dur- 
ing the 1940’s which were utterly at variance with 
prewar forecasts and generalizations. The con- 
clusion is drawn that until techniques can 
be devised for predicting births within a reason- 
able margin of error, forecasts of the total popula- 
tion can be far wrong for even a few years ahead, 
and very far wrong for several decades ahead.” It 
might be better to concentrate on perfection of the 
forecasts of the size of age groups already born. 

In Davis’ reasoning, the balance of the century 
will bring continued increase in population and in 
the demand for consumer goods and services aris- 
ing from (1) the swell of numbers in the upper 
age groups, (2) net immigration well above zero, 

(3) a flood of babies in the 1960's and 1970's from 

the recent crop of babies, and (4) a standard of liv- 

ing including liberal consumption per capita as 

well as marriage and children, and a decreasing 
competition between consumer goods and children. 

The United States is still a vigorously growing 
nation being replenished primarily by internal 
growth. One important consequence of the popu- 
lation outlook is that the American economy should 
display greater stability than would be expected 
with a slowly growing, stationary, or declining 
population. The size of the future labor force and 
the domestic demand for farm products and farmers’ 
services will be affected by this population growth. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by GERTRUDE CHITTENDEN 
Towa State ('olleae 


Attitudes of college students toward marriage 
and related problems: I. Dating and mate 
selection, J. P. Vain and V. M. Sravupr. J 
Psychol. 30, First Half (July 1950), pp. 171-182 
One hundred and eighteen college men and en 


equal number ot college women, whose scores on 


the Bell 


| 
above, were 


Adjustment Inventory were average 01 
asked to express their opinions toward 
certain aspects ol dating and mate st lection. 

Both men and women considered moral character 
similarity of interests, and intelligence the most 
essential characteristics In a mate. Neither group 
considered education or congenial in-laws most es- 
sential Moral character was the onlv trait not con- 
sidered least essential by any subject 


Men and women differed as to the least essential 


characteristic in potential mates in that the ma- 
jority of the men tended to count congenial in-laws 
least essential and to attach more imnvortance to 
beauty and eood looks, while thre majyoritv. of 
women minimized personal appearance and em- 
phesize | congenial in-laws. There was fairly gen- 
eral agreement between men and women that col- 
lege-edueated men should marry college -edueated 
women and that a one -vear engagement period Is 


most ae sirable : 


Family life in children’s literature, H. H. Fisuer 
Elementary School J. 50, No. 9 (May 1950), pp 
516-520 
Forty-three story books widely read by cle- 

mentary school children were analyzed for then 


content relating to family life. Evidences of parent- 


} 


child warmth appeared in most of the books. This 


warmth was expressed in various ways; namely, 


praise and approval of the child in the story, con- 


versational companionship between parent and 


child, reassurance and defense, physiesl contact, 


ry} 
|)! 


ev companionship, work companionship, and ex- 
pressions of love. 

When the stories were analyzed for the degree to 
which they fostered independence, it was found 
that every story showed some evidence of having 
such an objective. In 83.7 per cent of the books, 
independent behavior on the part of a ehild was 
accepted by the parents. Other parental responses 


included explanation, verbal punishment, phvsical 
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punishment, and re jection, All the families who ad- 


ministered physical punishment also showed ac- 
ceptance and warmth at some time during the story 

The author coneludes that children’s lhterature 
does present family life fairly realistically, that 
there is a trend toward portrayal of the democratic 
rather than the autocratic family, and that it offers 


an effective source material tor education tor tam- 


les | 
ilv living 


Some personality and social factors related to 
changes in children’s attitudes toward Negroes, 
P. H. Mussex. J. Abnormal & Soc. Psych 
15, No. 3 (July 1950), pp. 423-441 
The racial attitudes of 106 white New York ¢ 
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tration-aggression hypothesis 
Bovs Who merensecd preqyudiee showed reste 
need to detv authoritv and evidenced stror 
oress1on Thev felt that expression of aggressis 
ed to punishment, restraint, and prohibition hey 
revealed an unfavorable attitude toward society 
general and toward their camping experience ; 
The bovs who decreased nN pre~uadice aur The] 
close association with Negroes had CW a8Vveresslve 
needs and less feeling that expressing AveTess10)1 
results in punishment and retaliation. Their atti- 


tudes toward their parents and toward society 
camp hfe were favorable 

It would appeal that change in racial attitude is 
rather closely related to personality strueture and 
that intimate contact with Negroes per se, even ll 


a somewhat ideal social situation such as the inter- 


racial Calp, does not insure a decrease in prejudies 
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Foods 
Contributed by [Nez PRUDEN1 


Ohio State University 


Food contamination from the new insecticides, 
Kk. P. DuBots J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 26. No. 5 
(Mav 1950) pp 325-329 
Insecticides which have recently come into exten- 


r protecting food crops fall into two 


‘hlorinated hvdroearbons such as DDT, 


enzine hexachioride, chiordan, and toxaphene, and 


} 


the organie phosphorus-containimng Compounds suc 


I 
as parathion, hexaethyl tetraphosphate, and tetra- 
ethyl pyrophosphate. The high single doses of the 
( lorinated hydrocarbons necessary to produce 


in human beings make it unlikely that 


they will become health hazards, but since these 
COMpPouUunads are fat-soluble and mav be accumulated 
: 
nh the ttv tissue of the body there e@NXists Se 
1] 
sibility that they mav eventually be present 
rnit t t } ont ¢ ] ) } 
Pigults © sSuUuTiclel oO ( Ist Ve or kidnev 
n , 


Bacterial flora of frozen egg products, © 
WrinkK_e, H. H. Wetser, and A. R. WINTER 
Food Research 15, No. 2 (Mareh-April, 1950). pp 


91-98 


( olitorms ana PTAal-posltlve eoee) were the prin- 
C1). bacteria tound in high standard plate count 
samples of liquid egg, but freezing and storage fon 
2 to 3 weeks at 2) to 10 F reduces their numbers 
ereatly No groups ol bacterla were completely 
eliminated, howevet 


7 to } 


minutes destroved all the possibly pathogenie gram- 


Pasteurization at 143° to 144° F for 3 


negative enteric bacteria and gram-positive cocel 
Most of the bacteria in liquid or frozen eggs could 
be elassified as in the genera Alealigenes, Flavo- 


bacterium, Proteus, or Pseudomonas 


Shortenings for frying and baking, =. W. AreN- 
SON Food Ind. 22. No. 6 (June 1950). pp 1015- 
1021 
In recent years progress in oil and fat teeh- 

nology has resulted in an increased variety of short- 


enings with greater primary stability, more uniform 


characteristics, and wider utility. For low-sugar 


cakes this author recommends high air-Incorporat- 


] 
| 


ing shortenings properly prepared from cottonseed 


with peanut oil or from cottonseed oil with an 


optimum quantity of soya oil; for high-sugar cakes, 
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this same type superglycerinated. For doughnut 
Irving, hydrogenated shortenings using cottonseed 
as a base with minor percentages of other oils are 


preferred, but hydrogenated lard serves satislac- 


torily. Fat absorption in doughnuts fmed in pure 
untreated lard is at least 10 per cent greater than 
in those fried in hydrogenated fat. Even hydro- 
genated lard does not result In as ace ptable prod- 
ucts as hvdrogenated vegetable Ints tsova eCX- 
cepted) \ high-stability hydrogenated cottonseed 
oil with or without other nonreverting oil is best fon 
rving potato chips. Biscuits and crackers require 

specifically hvdrogenated oil, although either 
lard or hydrogenated shortening mav be ust 
byrre if 

It is important to keep flour and other ftoreign 
solids at minimum in the frying fat and to mini- 
mize the breakdown of thi it into t acids as 
rite = OSS1D 1 

To retard the development of raneiditv in potato 
chips, which have a fat absorption value of 40 
per cent, antioxidants mixed with the salt are dusted 
on the chips ter trving 

or nut roasting, high stability. shortenings 
that are resistant to hvdrolvsis and rancidity are 
Indicates 


Consumers tell what kind of eggs they want, 
WW. J. STADELMAN US. Egg & Poultry Mag 
26, No. 6 (June 1950), pp. 12-14, 30 
In the state of Washington in 1946-49, surveys 

Indicate that more consumers prefer eggs with 

dark vellow or golden orang volk, although they 

are either indifferent about the shell color or slightly 
prefer brown shells 

Most of the consumers buy their eggs weekly and 
keep them under refrigeration at home They 
stated thev would treble their egg purchases if they 
could be sure of uniformly high quality 


1 


\ third of the retailers still sell eggs in paper 


bags, and many hold them far too long under poor 
temperature and humidity conditions. Some re- 
ported keeping their eggs on the shelf to assure 
women they were not buying storage eggs. The 


most serious loss in quality seemed to occur in the 
handling at the retail level, where all too often 
the supply on hand was not completely exhausted 
before new acquisitions were put on the shelves 


] 


The egg consumers’ comments indicated they 
were more interested in quality than in price and 
tended to use a brand until they found a bad egg 
then changed to a different one It was plainiv 
indicated that well-informed consumers want their 


eggs prop rly refrigerated 
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Nutrition 
Contributed by Jutta O. HoLMEs 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


The retention of fluorine when fed as bone and 
as sodium fluoride, 8. H. Jackson, F. F. Tis- 
DALL, T. G. H. Drake, and D. Wicurman. J. 
Nutrition 40, No. 4 (April 1950), pp. 515-535. 
The current inclusion of cooked bone or bone 

meal in some foods intended for human consump- 

tion made this study pertinent. 

Veal bones, both “hard” and “soft,” had less than 
one-tenth as much fluorine as beef bones. Pork 
bones had an intermediate concentration. 

The fluorine retained from sodium fluoride varied 
with the total fluorine ingested in a straight line 
relationship. The proportion of fluorine retained 
from added bone decreased as the amount ingested 
increased. 

When fed at a level of 0.6 mg per cent in the 
diet, the retention of ingested fluorine was the 
same when added as either sodium fluoride or 
cooked pork or beef bone. The retention when 
added as veal bone was only one-fourth to one- 
third that of sodium fluoride. The retention when 
added as bone meal was less than when added as 
cooked ground bone. 

Retentions of fluorine in adult rats were lower 
than in young growing rats, but the above rela- 
tions still held true. The concentration of fluorine 
in rat incisor teeth bore a constant relation to its 
concentration in the rest of the carcass, and this 
relation did not change with changes in the amount 
of fluorine ingested, whether as sodium chloride 
in the drinking water or as bone. 

When rats were placed on a diet containing 50 
per cent of a meat product with added bone, the 
total fluorine in the rats’ carcasses reached an 
amount within six months that remained constant 
up to a year and a half in the first generation and 
up to a year in the second generation, the experi- 
ment being concluded at that time. 


The influence of diet composition on vitamin B,. 
activity in mice, D. K. BossHarpr, W. J. Pau, 
and R. H. Barnes. J. Nutrition 40, No. 4 (April 
1950), pp. 595-604. 

Variations in dietary composition with regard 
to fat, carbohydrate, and protein were found to 
have an influence on vitamin B,, activity in mice. 

A decrease in the fat level of the diet intensified 
the growth retardation due to a deficiency of vita- 
min B,.. This growth retardation was partially 
corrected by the feeding of fat or of vitamin B,». 
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These effects were intensified by increases in the 
protein level of the diet. 

In the discussion of the data, it was pointed out 
that this relationship between fat and vitamin B,. 
may have far-reaching implications in the gen- 
eral field of human nutrition, especially in times of 
food shortages. Major nutrients in short supply 
in Europe during and after the two world wars 
were animal proteins, which are sources of vita- 
min B,. and fat. 

It would appear that even with adequate intake 
of calories and protein, primarily of plant origin, 
a shortage of fat in the diet would aggravate a 
potential vitamin B,, deficiency due to lack of 
animal protein sources, or, at the same time, a 
shortage of vitamin B,. would intensify the deleteri- 
ous effects of a low-fat intake. A complete alle- 
viation of these effects would necessitate adequate 
intakes of both fat and vitamin B 


Human milk studies: XXVIII. Essential amino 
acids in human colostrum and _ transitional 
milk, S. Miiier, V. Ruttincer, M. RutTepce, 
R. Frau, 8S. Maurer, EF. Z. Moyer, M. Kavucuer, 
and I. G. Macy. J. Nutrition 40, No. 4 (April 
1950), pp. 499-514. 

This study was carried out in an attempt to 
define the factors responsible for the supe rior nutri- 
tive value of mothers’ milk. 

The 10 essential amino acids were determined 
in 38 samples of human colostrum and transitional 
milk secreted 2 to 10 days post partum. Total 
nitrogen also was determined. 

The amino acid concentrations per 100 ml of 
secretion varied with subject and day post partum 
and did not parallel changes in volume of secre- 
tion or concentration of total solids. The ratios 
between the nitrogen of the essential amino acids 
and total nitrogen were not consistent, indicating 
the possibility of shifting proportions of the casein, 
lactalbumin, and globulin fractions of the total 
protein. 

In the “first” colostrum, obtained from 70 women 
8 to 24 hours post partum, the values for total 
solids, total nitrogen, and the 10 essential amino 
acids were much higher than any values for human 
colostrum found in the literature. The percentage 
of total nitrogen represented by the amino nitrogen 
of the essential amino acids was higher than the 
corresponding values for the 24-hour collections of 
colostrum to 10 days post partum. The greater 
percentages of amino nitrogen were accounted for 
by significantly higher values for arginine and 
threonine. 
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Housing 


Contributed by MILprep 8. Howarp 
Mount Rainer, Maryland 


There’s a gold mine under your house, W. 
LANGEWIESCHE. House Beautiful 92, No. 8 (Aug. 
1950), pp. 92-93-+-. 

The space under the house, instead of being con- 
sidered old-fashioned, should be looked upon as a 
gold mine of comfort—cool in summer, warm in 
winter. 

In many parts of the United States, it is not pos- 
sible to design a house that is completely right for 
both summer and winter. However, temperatures 
are more nearly constant a few feet below the 
ground. 

The basement should have a new name such as 
sunken living room or sunken bed room. Damp- 
ness and mustiness can be controlled by keeping the 
temperature of wall and floor cool, but not so cool 
that water forms, and by drying the air that gets 
into the room. Such a basement has to be engi- 
neered. The architect can design an inside wall 
that will be just a little warmer than the dew point. 

Air can be dried by running it through a com- 
pressor designed for air drying. It is cheaper to 
condition air in an underground room than it is in 
the part of the house above ground. 

A house on a slope offers a made-to-order situ- 
ation for a room with stabilized climate since one 
wall of the basement can be above grade. For 
houses on flat land, the suggestion is made to ex- 
cavate a hole larger than the basement is to be 


and develop a sunken terrace below grade. 


Circular homes stress economy of space, A. 
Kratrocuvit. Practical Builder 15, No. 7 (July 
1950). pp. 104-108. 

There is more floor space in a circular building 
than in a rectangular one of the same perimeter. 
Building costs are less because the slow process of 
building corners and applying masonry units to a 
line can be eliminated. Because of the method of 
construction used it is safe to say that, on an aver- 
age, a saving of 25 per cent in masonry labor can 
be effected. 

Circular homes are cooler in summer and warmer 
in winter than rectangular houses because there is 


less outside wall for the same area. 


Prefab bathroom with flexibility. Architectural 
Forum 92, No. 5 (May 1950). pp. 152-153. 
A new sectional prefab bathroom is now avail- 
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able. The six basic components are so dimensioned 
that they can be fitted into a wide variety of bath- 
room sizes and arrangements. 

Panels are finished with baked-on or vitreous 
enamel in colors. Steel fixtures are finished in 
vitreous enamel. The floor is precast terrazzo, 
which bends up under the panels at the perimeter 
for easy cleaning. The ceiling is of perforated 
metal panels, which allow for air exhaust. Con- 
ventional floor and ceiling can, however, be used. 


Radiant baseboard heating—a test run proves 
its good qualities. Architectural Forum 92, No. 
5 (May 1950), pp. 150-151. 

Twenty-eight manufacturers are now producing 
various types of baseboard heating equipment 
In the winter of 1949, test engineers G. 8. Mac- 

Leod and C. FE. Eves installed radiant baseboards in 

five houses near Chicago. A five-day test was run 

and evaluation made on the interdependent factors 
of air temperature distribution. room air velocity, 
mean radiant temperature, and relative humidity, 
as well as from comments of the occupants. 

Results indicated: 

1. Size, shape, or construction materials of the 
houses had little effect on the over-all perform- 
ance of the baseboards. 

2. Air temperature differentials from floor to ceil- 
ing and from room to room were less than in 
houses heated by more conventional systems. 

3. Baseboard radiation systems were free from in- 
herent drafts. 

4. Indoor relative humidity was satisfactory with- 
out the use of humidification devices. 

5. Highly satisfactory results were obtained from 
the use of simple control systems. 


Wire your house for sound, L. Suearer. //ouse 

Beautiful 92, No. 8 (Aug. 1950), p. 67 

A built-in sound system should be planned in the 
new house, if musi¢e is important to the family. 

Built-in systems have the same basie parts as 
ready-made radio-phonographs but are made up of 
component parts which ean he individually selected. 
Additions such as FM and TV can be made without 
the extra cost of unneeded amplifiers and speakers. 

With the use of components, it is possible to in- 
stall the speaker correctly in the room and to pro- 
vide necessary sound insulation. 

The parts of the sound system can be placed for 
convenience. The speaker can be across the room 
where it should be, and controls can be at the finger 
tips. Record storage should be planned as well as 
a well-lighted surface for sorting. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by KaTHEeRINE Hart 
Michigan State Colleg 


How a group of volunteers served 10,000 meals 
in 38 minutes, A. Easton. Restaurant Man- 
agement 67, No. 2 (Aug. 1950), pp. 40-43. 

The Boston Jubilee Baked Bean Supper, which 
was held on Boston Common, served 10,000 people 
a complete meal in 38 minutes. 

The success of the bean supper was largely due 
to four factors: (1) careful selection of personnel, 
(2) thorough planning of work even to the small- 
est detail, (3) specified timing of deliveries and food 
supplies, and (4) good teamwork between the 
women on the serving committee and the men who 
procured and delivered the food. 

In this article, Miss Easton, who was general 
chairman of the supper, gives in detail the pattern 
which was laid out and could be followed in any 
community in order to feed a large number of 
people in a limited time. 

A planning committee of seven was selected from 
the various local fields of food service. These 
women had the “know how” gained from facing 
and solving problems of food service every day. 
The service staff was organized into 20 units. Dur- 
ing the five weeks allocated for planning the sup- 
per, the expected crowd was considered not as 
10,000, but as 20 units of 500 each. 

A detailed description of the operating plans is 
given which includes setting up service sections, 
suggestions for serving committees, instructions for 
serving and which lists the food needed to serve 
10,000. 


Cutting food and labor costs, P. R. Heine. Res- 
taurant Mgt. 67, No. 1 (July 1950), pp. 36-39. 
Mr. Heine gives a wealth of practical ideas for 
operating more efficient dining rooms and kitchens. 
The degree to which this efficiency is attained 
measures the difference between success and failure. 

Efficiency can be gauged by maintaining a 40 
per cent food cost, 25 per cent labor cost, and allo- 
cating 15 per cent for the other controllable costs. 

Specific information is given on the regulation 
of controllable factors in purchasing perishables 
and meats, receiving and storage of merchandise. 

Featuring a limited menu helps to keep food 
costs within reasonable bounds. However, a limited 
menu can be overdone. The author suggests that 
dining room operators keep a sales analysis of 
the main items and determine from it the relative 
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popularity of the dishes; watch overproduction 
in the bakeshop department; analyze bottlenecks 
in counter sales that may be hurting the food cost 
percentage. 

Suggestions are also given for keeping track of 
payroll costs by dividing the expenditures of the 
different departments into: preparation, 7 per cent; 
sanitation, 6 per cent; service, 6 per cent; banquet 
and bar, 3 per cent; and supervision, 3 per cent. 

Unique time-saving devices in the dining room 
Waste 
motion in the kitchen is minimized for both cooks 


help the salesgirl in setting up tables. 


and salesgirls by continual study of each operation 
to find out whether it could be done more simply. 

In a summary of the many ideas presented, one 
cardinal principle of operation permeates Mr. 
Heine’s organization: study each operation and 
each expenditure and set up a budget for food, 
payroll, and controllable expenses. Such a budget, 
if carefully planned, should pave the road to a 
better profit. 


Students share responsibility for the school 
lunch, P. R. Mitier. Nation's Schools 46, No. 1 
(July 1950), pp. 64-66. 

Mr. Miller, the principal of Kane High School 
in Pennsylvania, has developed a working organi- 
zation in which the responsibility for cafeteria 
work is shared by many students. 

Student need is never used as a criterion in hiring 
student helpers. Student employees must be clean, 
attractive, and energetic. If a person is needy, 
meals are given to him. 

Bookkeeping and accounting for the cafeteria 
is done by students in an advanced bookkeeping 
class. 

Service and menu are kept simple. The prepara- 
tion and serving of the meal move rapidly. Once 
a month a special-occasion meal is put on for the 
students. 
to find out which meals they like best, and which 


Students are polled early in the year 


they want dropped. Each spring a contest is con- 
ducted for new meals. The students learn to eat 
new things partly because there is seldom a choice 
on the serving line and partly because of social 
pressure. 

The cafeteria presents no discipline problem. A 
student committee supervises the timing of each 
of the three serving periods. The students have 
a chance to “gripe” through the cafeteria commit- 
tee of the student council. 

Because responsibility for the cafeteria’s success 
is spread over the entire school, the youngsters 


feel it is their very own. 














Social Welfare and Public Health 
Contributed by Griorta J. Pep! 
and MARTHA POTGIETER 


Social Welfare and Public Health Section 


Connecticut Home Economics Association 


Treatment of obesity, S.C. Scumipt, MD. Med. 
Record 163, No. 5 (May 1950), pp. 118-126. 
One out of every five adults in the United States 

is obese. This term is defined by American life 

insurance companies as 20 per cent or more over- 
weight. Obesity is caused by overeating in the 
vast majority of cases. Insurance statistics show 
that obesity tends to shorten the life span and 
increase the incidence of varicose veins, diseases 
of the joints and of the circulatory system, diabetes, 
gall bladder disease, gout, and other diseases. 

Obesity constitutes an additional risk when surgery 

is required, 
feducing diets low in carbohydrate, fat, and 

salt, high in protein and in bulky fruits and vege- 
tables are recommended. The psychiatric approach 
to the patient’s problems may be helpful. Some 
anorexigenie drugs have been prescribed to reduce 
the appetite and make the low-calorie diet less 
These tend to depress gastric motility 
Other effects may 


unpleasant 
and raise the metabolic rate 
be a dryness of the mouth, constipation, insomnia, 
tachycardia, hypertension, headache, dizziness, nau- 
sea, and vomiting. Lakobie formulas (combina- 
tions of amphetamine hydrochloride, thyroid, and 
phenobarbital) have been found to be both helpful 
and safe.—M.P. 


The enigma of arteriosclerosis, A. STOLINSKY. 
MD. Med. Record 163, No. 6 (June 1950), pp. 
127-132. 

“Arteriosclerosis is a term loosely used by clini- 
cians to connote changes in the arteries which are 
characterized by hyperplasia, fibrosis, and degen- 
eration of their walls.” Arteriosclerosis, although 
chiefly a senile condition, frequently begins in youth. 
It is of two ehief types: (1) the atherosclerosis 
of the largest aortic branches and other large ves- 
sels and (2) the medial sclerosis found in the blood 
vessels of the extremities. 

It has been recognized for several years that 
cholesterol is present in the atheromatous plaques 
of arteriosclerosis, but there has been no agreement 
as to the mechanism of entry of the cholesterol into 
the arteries. Some cholesterol is synthesized by 
the body, and some is derived from animal fats in 


the diet. Yecent studies in Kurope show no decrease 
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in incidence of arteriosclerosis in the age groups 
before 30 and after 70 during the war period with 
its low-fat, low-meat diet. However, the age 
group between 30 and 69 years showed a decrease 
in this condition during the war. Arteriosclerosis 
is much more likely to occur in the obese, and 
it is believed by some researchers to be connected 
with diet in some way and, therefore, preventable 
to some extent. It is suggested that weight reduc- 
tion be accomplished slowly on diets very low in 
animal fats —M.P. 


Some comments on nutrition education, J. H. 
ArcHIBALD. Can. J. Public Health 41, No. 1 
(May 1950), p. 193. 

Nutrition education is one of the most recently 
developed aspects of the science of nutrition. Many 
of the techniques and materials used in teaching 
are still in the experimental stage. A sound prin- 
ciple to follow is to gear instruction to the intelli- 
gence, experience, needs, and interests of the group. 
Greater results can be obtained through the use of 
group decision than from either group discussion 
or authoritarian statements made by a leader. 

Nutrition education in the schools is highly 
desirable because the basis of long-term improve- 
ment of nutrition status lies with children. 

For the best results, a nutrition program must be 
thought of as a community, home, and school pro- 
gram and be co-operatively planned, conducted, 
and evaluated by the individuals concerned. 
G.J.P. 


Chronic-disease research, L. A. SCHEELE, MD, 
Surgeon General, U.S. Public Health Service. 
Life & Health 65, No. 7 (July 1950), pp. 6-7 
Chronic disease probably is the most important 

public health problem of this generation. The 
U.s. Public Health Service is gearing itself to 
attack this problem. The control of communicable 
diseases today permits most people to live to the 
advanced age at which the chronic diseases may 
cause partial or total impairment of physical and 
mental abilities, with its attending social and eco- 
nomic problems. Research will be directed specifi- 
cally to cancer, heart disease, metabolic diseases, 
mental diseases, and infectious and tropical diseases 
in the new laboratory-hospital building now under 
construction in Bethesda, Maryland. One disease 
will be located on each floor, with the necessary 
space and nursing service for patients and labora- 
tories for basic science and clinical research, to 
facilitate the best co-operation between clinicians 
and researchers.—M.P. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Marsorige RANKIN 
Drexel Institute of Technology 


The acceptance of nylon by the consumer, J. B. 
Quic. Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 31, No. 6 
(June 1950), pp. 59-60. 

The acceptance of nylon by the textile trade and 
the consumer has been admittedly phenomenal. 
What are the underlying causes for its success? 

In the 25 years preceding the introduction of 
nylon, expanding technology revolutionized the 
requirements of textiles to satisfy chemical and 
engineering needs and also had a far-reaching effect 
on the mode of living of our people. There has 
been a definite trend toward lighter weight clothing 
which has the same durability and functional prop- 
erties of heavier weight clothing and is easy to 
care for. The great strength, lightness, elasticity, 
toughness, easy washability, fast drying, flame 
resistance, moth resistance, mildew resistance, and 
heat-setting qualities of nylon, plus the fact that it 
can be used alone or in combination with other 
fibers, explain its great success. 

Chemically, nylon has a high melting point, 
chemical stability, and the ability to be “heat set,” 
qualities which enable it to make a sound contribu- 
tion to the textile field. 


“Vinyon” N in work clothing. Rayon & Syn- 
thetic Textiles 31, No. 6 (June 1950), p. 62. 
Extensive plant tests show that savings as high 

as $100 a year per man can be realized by using 

industrial work garments made with “Vinyon” N 

yarns. Work trousers of this yarn have outlasted 

wool and cotton trousers by as much as ten to one. 

Industrial clothing has been found to have an 

unequalled degree of resistance to destructive chem- 

icals at concentrations widely used in industry. 

This resistance is inherent in the fiber; the fabric 

is not treated. 

Clothing made with “Vinyon” N yarn withstood 
more than 65 hours of continuous commercial laun- 
dering in the highest caustic soap concentrations 
used in laundries. This is roughly equivalent to 
more than 120 average washings—many more than 
ordinary work clothes can withstand. 


What’s cooking in new resin treatments, R. M. 
FiscHer. Textile World 100, No. 6 (June 1950), 
pp. 129, 190-195. 

Successful application of any resin depends upon 
the wisdom and skill of the technical people in 
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the mill who apply it and upon the kind of equip- 
ment used. 

A new method of applying melamine resins to 
wool, for shrink-resistance, eliminates high drying 
temperatures and differences caused by different 
wool grades. Of growing importance in wool are 
the thermoplastic resins, which must be dried 
properly to give good results. Another postwar 
development is the wrinkle-resistance produced in 
cottons by the use of resins. A new device for 
testing crease-resistance which eliminates the factor 
of fabric stiffness is very helpful in laboratory 
checks of adequate wrinkle-resistance. 


“Fabric X” to be called Milium. Rayon & Syn- 
thetic Textiles 31, No. 6 (June 1950), p. 95. 
Milium has been chosen as the trademark name 

to designate a new “warmth without weight” 

fabric. 

The development was previously identified as 
“Fabric X.” The process involves application of 
a metallic coating, aluminum at present, to the 
fibers in a fabric without interfering with the 
vital porosity. The metal particles reflect radiated 
heat back to the body. Any type of fiber can be 
treated. 

Rayon satins, twills, and crepes are now being 
treated by the process. They will reach the public 
this fall as linings of women’s and men’s coats, 
sportswear, and children’s outerwear. 


Color discrimination, WW. D. Wricur. Rayon & 
Synthetic Textiles 31, No. 6 (June 1950), p. 80. 
One way of measuring color discrimination is by 

measuring just noticeable difference in color. This 

is a convenient, if slightly ambiguous, measure of 
color sensitivity, which is a purely physical quan- 
tity concerned with the wave length of the light 
vibrations of the stimulus which gives rise to the 
color sensation. We are not yet able to measure 
the physiological response in the retina caused by 
the change in wave length nor to measure the result- 
ing color sensation, which is determined by the 
processes in the brain and consciousness. 
However, thus measuring, in terms of wave-length 
differences, a color step produced between mono- 
chromatic lights has played a central part in theories 
of color vision and deductions about the retinal 
color processes. It has permitted scientific com- 
parison between normal and defective color vision. 

The resulting information about the number of 

distinguishable hues in different parts of the spec- 

trum is of practical value in assessing the impor- 
tance of different ranges of dyes. 














News Notes 





GENERAL 


Louise Stanley retired on June 30 after 27 years’ 


service with the U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 
She was head of the Bureau of Home Economics 
from 1923 until 1943, when she became co-ordinator 
of research in home economics in the Agricultural 
tesearch Administration. Dr. Stanley is continuing 
to serve as chairman of the AHEA’s international 
committee. 

Marie Sellers will retire on December 31 as di- 
rector of the consumer service department of Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation. She has been with the de- 
partment 24 years, the last 15 as director. Her 
Ellen-Ann staff member 
since 1932 and manager of the department since 
1947. 

Helen C. Goodspeed retired on August 1 as di- 
rector of the division of in the 
Philadelphia Publie Schools, a position she had held 
1937. Previously she had been state super- 
of Wisconsin had 
taught at the University of Arkansas and at Drexel 


successor 1s Dunham, a 


home economics 


since 


visor home economics in and 


Institute of Technology. She pioneered in promot- 
ing the study of child care and development and 
family relationships at the secondary school level. 

New Department Heads. Dr. Janice Smith was 
appointed head of the home economics department 
of the University of Illinois effective April 1. She 
had been acting head during the past vear. 

Dr. Doretta Schlaphoff Margaret 
Fedde as chairman of the home economics depart- 
ment at the University of Nebraska following Miss 
Fedde’s retirement this past summer. Miss Fedde 
left Lincoln in August for three months in Germany 
and six months at the University of Beirut. 

Mrs. Marjorie Child Husted, known to many as 
“Betty Crocker,” and her husband have set up a 
consultant service in Minneapolis, Minnesota. Mrs. 


succeeded 


Husted will serve other national agencies besides 
continuing her consultant services for General Mills, 
Ine. 

Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder recently resigned 
as director of home economies at the Wheat Flour 
Institute. Her husband is a professor of economics 
at the University of Nebraska, and Mrs. Snyder 
plans to do home economies consultant work from 
their home at 3848 Dudley Street, Lincoln. 
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Ina S. Lindman, home economist for the United 
Fruit Company for the past 17 years, was honored 
by the organization at a surprise party in the Hotel 
Puritan in Boston on July 12. She was presented 
with a scroll which read, in part: “A testimonial to 
Ina Sigrid Lindman, distinguished home economist, 
for her contribution by personal example to the im- 
portance and dignity of women in industry.” 

Morton Textile Scholarship. Friends of the late 
Grace M. Morton, head of the clothing and textile 
division at the University of Nebraska who died 
in 1943, have raised a memorial scholarship fund 
of slightly more than $1,000 to assist a student at 
the University to study clothing and textiles. The 
earnings on the invested principal will be used for 
a yearly scholarship. 

Two Southern Extension Workers Die. Conni: 
J. Bonslagel, state home demonstration agent in 
Arkansas since 1917, died in Little Rock on May 21. 
During an 18-month leave of absence in 1935 and 
1936, she established the women’s program in the 


Farm Security Administration. In 1947 she re- 
ceived the Superior Service Award of the U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture, the first state home 


demonstration agent to receive this honor. 

Mary E. Keown, state home demonstration agent 
in Florida, died on 
August 11. Miss the 
Alabama Extension Service and as field agent for 
the southern states for the U. S. Extension Service. 
For 18 months in 1934 and 1935 she was loaned to 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture to establish 
home demonstration work in Puerto Rico. In 1921 
she organized the home economics women in busi- 
ness section of the AHEA and served as its first 


chairman, 


Tallahassee 
in 


at her home in 


Keown had also served 


INTERNATIONAL 


The first convention of the Philippine Home 
Economics Association was held from May 19 to 21 
in Manila, with Helena Z. Benitez, first president of 
the Association, presiding. 

Janet L. Cameron of the Virginia Extension 
Service went to Western Germany in the early sum- 
mer for several months’ work with German leaders 
as a home economies specialist under the Educa- 
tional Exchange Program of the Department of 
State. 

Jessie W. Harris of the University of Tennessee 
also has been in Western Germany since early June 
for about six months’ service as a specialist in home 
economics under the Educational Exchange Pro- 
gram of the Department of State. 

Mrs. Katharine Hess, associate professor emeri- 
tus in the department of clothing and textiles at 
Kansas State College, left at the end of the spring 
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for Pumpkin Pie 


No Cream! No Fuss! No Failures! 


YOUR PUPILS can’t miss—with this easy fool-proof 
recipe for perfect pumpkin pie! Just be sure 
they use undiluted Carnation Milk to give it 
rich creamy flavor without spending a penny 









for cream! 
1 cup sugar Yq teaspoon salt 
Yat Pp ci 2 eggs, beaten 
Vq teaspoon cloves 1 cups pumpkin 
V2 teaspoon allspice 124 cups Carnation Evapo- 
V_ teaspoon nutmeg rated Milk (1 tall can) 
V_ teaspoon ginger 9-inch pie shell 


Blend sugar, spices, and salt in mixing bowl. 
Add eggs, pumpkin, and Carnation Milk. Pour 
into unbaked pie shell. Bake in hot oven (425° 
F.) 15 minutes; then reduce heat to moderate 
(350° F.) and continue baking 40 minutes. Cool. 





Of 


—USE THE MILK THAT WHIPS! 


HOLIDAY RECIPES are perfect classroom examples of the magic 
of Carnation—the milk with water removed! 


IN PIES, CAKES, and most other recipes that ordinarily call for 
expensive cream, use undiluted Carnation Milk. Like good rich Kit 
cream, it’s heavy enough to whip. And millions of folks actually | 
prefer Carnation to cream—even in coffee! 



















FOR PERFECT cream sauce, and all other milk cookery, just re- i) 
store part of the water removed by evaporation. When diluted yi 
half and half, Carnation tops your State standard for whole \| 
milk! And because Carnation Milk is homogenized, every drop 
has the same extra, creamy-rich quality. Yet Carnation costs 
far less than ordinary milk! 
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How to Make Leftovers the Best Part of the Turkey! 


COOKS ARE GLAD they got a big bird — when they taste 
leftover turkey (or chicken) in super-smooth cream 
sauce made with Carnation Milk! So clip this recipe 
for a wonderful “Sunday-after-Thanksgiving”’ feast: 


2 tablespoons butter Vy teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons flour 12 to 2 cups diced turkey 
Yq cup Carnation Evaporated Milk (or chicken) 


diluted with '/. cup water 

Melt butter in saucepan over medium heat. Stir in 
flour and salt; cook 1 minute; remove from heat and 
add % cup milk. Blend carefully until all lumps are 
gone Add remaining milk and return to heat, stirring 
constantly until sauce thickens and boils. Add diced 
turkey. Makes 4 portions. Serve over toast, baking pow- 
der biscuits, or mashed potatoes made with Carnation 
Milk. (Use 1 tablespoon undiluted Carnation for each 
medium “O r to taste, and whip.) 


FREE—3 NEW Home Service Bulletins of special 
interest to Home Economists Also, ‘‘Velvet Blend 
Book"’ of selected recipes. Carnation Company 
Dept. B-110, Los Angeles 36, California. 
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semester on a Department of State appointment to 
teach at Ewha College in Seoul, Korea. She was 
evacuated when trouble started and was in Japan 
until August 23, when she left for the Philippine 
Islands for the academic year 1950-51. 

Flemmie P. Kittrell is on leave this year as head 
of the home economics department at Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. to assist Dr. Leela Desai 
organize the home economics curriculum at the new 
Women’s Home Science College of the M.S. Univer- 
sity of Baroda, Baroda, India. 

Carrie E. Lake of Spokane, Washington called 
at AHEA headquarters In September en route to the 
American Academy for Girls at Istanbul, Turkey, 
where she will teach this vear. 

Onica Prall, who has a year’s leave from the 
Hood College staff, sailed on August 3 to work with 
the Greek Ministry of Higher Education at Superior 
College in Athens. She holds a Fulbright fellow- 
ship to initiate the teaching of home economics In 
Institutions of higher edueation in Greece. From 
1944 to 1946 Miss Prall supervised a child feeding 
program for UNRRA. Unable to get into Greece 
in “44, she worked in a Greek refugee camp in 
Palestine for six months, then went to Athens for the 
remainder of her two-year assignment. 

Sophia Kyriakou, 1947-48 AHEA international 
scholarship student at the University of Tennessee, 


was emploved on May 1 by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture as supervisor of the rural homemaking pro- 
gram in the new educational program for rural 
Greece that is being developed by the Ministry in 
co-operation with ECA, 

Nicolette Bell of England was awarded the 
Beth Bradfield Fellowship at the University of Ala- 
bama for advanced study in nutrition. From 1938 
to 1940 she taught “domestic subjects” in London, 
and from 1940 to 1945 she did emergency feeding. 
Since 1945 she has been a county organizer in 
charge of school meals. 

Maria Castro of Bogota, who received her Bs 
in August at Alabama College, will intern at Roches- 
ter, Minnesota before returning to Colombia. 

Te-Chin Chou, Yenching University, ’46, who 
received her MS at Kansas State College in 1949, 
was awarded the China International Founda- 
tion Fellowship in Nutrition for the year 1950-51 to 
do research at KSC on the relative biological ac- 
tivity of carotene in vegetables supplemented with 
various vegetables oils and ascorbic acid. 

Hildegard Reyhing and Gerda Heuck of Ger- 
many, who are in the United States on a project of 
the Department of State, have been at Montana 
State College to study the Extension Service and 
the College programs. Their program will take 
them to Ohio and to the 4-H Club Congress in 
Chicago. 


ALABAMA 


Home Economics Association. Under the lead- 
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ership of the Association's president, chairmen of 
departments have planned a united attack this year 
on three major problems: membership, recruitment, 
and public relations. 

A chair of research in textile testing was added 
in the School of Home Economics at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute on September 1. 

A department of home economics research |as 
been organized at the Alabama Experiment Station 
by Director Marion Funchess with Dr. Ernestine I. 
Frazier as head. 

Ideas for programs appealing to people with 
varied experiences and problems were demonstrated 
at a July workshop at Alabama College for PTA 
parent education leaders. Lois Ackerley was the 
directot 

“Improved Family Living Is Our Business” 
was the theme of a workshop for vocational home 
economics teachers at Alabama College from August 
7 to Il. 
capable high school girls into home economics 


Mimeographed suggestions for guiding 


careers were distributed as part of the state-wide 
recruitment program. 

A talk on charm and personality which Mrs. 
Meneth Griffith, consumer consultant of a Birming- 
ham store, gave to Judson College students was 
followed with group and individual help on particu- 
lar problems of personal appearance. 

The home demonstration planning conference 
for the 1951 program of work held in Auburn from 
July 31 to August 5 was attended by 119 county 
home demonstration agents and assistant agents. 
Mena Hogan of the U. 8S. Extension Service gave a 
series of lectures to the agents on “Growing Up,” 
“Common Sense,” and “Adding Life to Our Teach- 
Ing.” 

About People. Johnie Carlisle has joined the 
staff of Alabama College as a teacher of foods. She 
formerly taught in Miami Beach, Florida. 

Sarah Browning is substituting for Helen Welling- 
ton at the University of Alabama while the latter 
is on leave for study at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

kK. Neige Todhunter of the University of Alabama 
Was nutrition consultant for a workshop at the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia in August 

Mrs. Bonnie Goodman of the University of Ala- 
bama was on the summer school faculty at Connect- 
icut State College for work with graduate and 
advanced students. She recently signed a contract 
for her new book, Tarloring for the Family. 

New Extension Service appointments include 
home demonstration agents Yancey Bailey and 
Mary Louise Wright in Calhoun and Lamar coun- 


ties, respectively; and assistant agents Mildred 
Anthony in Jefferson County; Mildred Poole in 
Walker County; Sue White in Autauga County; 
Jewell Rea in Pickens County; Betty Gore in Cal- 
houn County; and Ann Brown in Chilton County. 
Mrs. Mary LeBron Nickel has joined the Hunt- 
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ingdon College faculty as instructor in home eco- 
nomics. 


ALASKA 


About People. Charlotte Dunlap Speegle has 
been appointed home demonstration agent at Ketch- 
ikan to succeed Marjorie Bassett, who resigned to 
teach in the Ketchikan High School. Miss Speegle’s 
position includes three months’ research at the 
Fishery Products Laboratory at Ketchikan. 

Edythe Walker has resigned as district home 
demonstration agent to accept a position in the 
Juneau public schools. 

Frances Jensen, former staff member at the Uni- 
versity of Alaska, now studying for her PhD at 
Cornell University, taught courses in clothing con- 
struction, weaving, and crafts at the University 
summer session. 

Christine Heller, former nutrition consultant of 
the Alaska Department of Health who was on the 
summer session staff of the University as part-time 
instructor in botany, has made a study of edible 
native plants of Alaska with reference to their use 
in the diet of Eskimo and Indian groups. 

Ruby Green, a ’50 graduate of the University of 
Alaska, is teaching home economics in the Wrangell! 
Public Schools. 


CALIFORNIA 


Home Economics Association. The <Associa- 
tion has inaugurated a state home safety program 
to help California homemakers recognize danger 
spots that cause home accidents. Articles on this 
subject have been supplied to several newspapers. 

The North Central Section has conducted as a 
publie service program over radio station KCRA a 
series of 11 fifteen-minute radio talks on Saturday 
morning. The program, entitled “Home Economics 
Career News and Interviews,” featured home econo- 
mists of the area. Anita Dowler and Ann Turk 
shared honors as mistress of ceremonies. The sec- 
tion plans to continue a similar program. 

At one of the section’s spring meetings, Harriett 
and Vetta Goldstein, authors of the widely used 
Art in Everyday Life, were featured. 

About People. Bertha V. Akin, chief of the 
Bureau of Homemaking Education in the California 
Department of Education, was married on June 21 
to Dr. Richard W. Gregory, assistant commissioner 
for vocational education, U. 8. Office of Education. 
They are residing in Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Helen Matlock and Esther Long were asked 
as members of the Non-partisan Round Table to 
attend a workshop at the California State Fair. 

Jane Sedgwick and Mrs. Helen Matlock have 
been appointed to the board of foods of the Cali- 
fornia State Fair. 


CONNECTICUT 


Home Economics Association. A program-plan- 
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ning meeting on September 23 started the year’s 
activities for the Association’s executive committee. 

Courses in housing, household equipment, and 
family relationships have been added to the home 
economics curriculum at the University of Con- 
necticut. 

A curriculum guide entitled “Connecticut’s Cur- 
riculum Guide in Home Economics Education,” 
which includes the contribution of home economics 
to general education and the specialized field of 
homemaking, was recently released by the Home 
Economics Education Service of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

An Interagency Committee on Nutrition has 
been organized by nutritionists from the Extension 
Service, University of Connecticut, State Depart- 
ment of Education, and State Department of 
Health. The group meets several times yearly to 
discuss policies and programs of service which may 
be co-ordinated. 

About People. Harriet Warner of Connecticut 
College spent the summer in the Virgin Islands 
studying the child from the standpoint of sociology. 

Onnalee Jones has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of foods and nutrition at the University of 
Connecticut to sueceed Edith MeComb, who is de- 
voting full time to the management of Altnaveigh, 
her new tearoom and guest house in Storrs. 

Margaret Harvey, research assistant in foods and 
nutrition at the University, was married to Fremont 
MeKenrick of Ebensburg, Pennsylvania in July. 
Her successor is Edna Sakamoto. 

Other new University staff members include 
Helen Magnusson, instructor in clothing and art to 
succeed Dorothy Dietrich, now Mrs. John B. Gard- 
ner; Philip Dole, formerly of Kane & Fairchild, an 
architectural firm of Hartford; Mrs. Dorothy 
O’Knefski, recently supervisor of art in the Balti- 
more public schools; Jean DeLaney, formerly of the 
University of Illinois; Barbara Norman from the 
University of Tennessee; and Marie Gabriel, an 
alumna. 

Pearl Gilmore of the University of Connecticut 
was married to Wilbur Widmer of the engineering 
staff on September 4. She is continuing her work. 

Mary Ellen Roach of the University staff spent 
the summer on a fashion design tour in Italy, 
France, and England. 

Barbara Reid resigned as assistant 4-H club agent 
in New London County to become assistant club 
agent in Worcester County, Massachusetts; Justine 
Hoxie is now assistant county club agent in Wind- 
ham County; Gwendolyn Waldo is county club 
agent in New London County; and Mrs. Gladys 
Laird Sherris resigned as assistant home demonstra- 
tion agent in Litchfield County. A son was born to 
Mrs. Sherris in August. 

From the Hartford schools comes news that 
Marian Norm and John P. Rogus were married on 
September 2; Alice Drolet and Lawrence E. Grimes 
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FRESHER than Springtime 


all year round... 


Best Foods takes no chances on that famous Nucoa freshness 
people count on so much. That's why we, ourselves, refine 
the oils from which Nucoa is made—right at each Nucoa 
plant! That way we can be sure these oils are really fresh... 
sure that each batch is processed to our own rigid 
specifications. Then to keep Nucoa fresh, we rush it out in 
refrigerator cars or trucks, each pound specially-wrapped for 
most protection—'%-lb. yellow prints, foil-wrapped; 

Nucoa in the Measure-Pak, triple-wrapped. That's 
‘fresher-than-Springtime” ireshness—Nucoa style! 
















UCOA— «<ee% 
Always one step ahead ~~ 
to bring you a better spread! 


Only when food technologists and nutritionists work 
together over the years ...only when top-quality 
materials are constantly used, constantly improved... 
can a first-rate margarine like Nucoa be developed. 
America’s leading margarine foy years and years, 
Nucoa margarine is made from finest refined vegetable 


oils obtainable. 


Colored with Carotene 


Every pound is enriched with 15,000 units of vitamin A. 
Yellow Nucoa is the only margarine colored with 
carotene—nature’s own vitamin A-rich coloring. 

Get your students in the Nucoa habit early—once 
they use this top-quality margarine, they'll never 
settle for anything less. 





No Wonder 


NUCOA is America's Largest-Selling Margarine 
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were married on July 8; Margaret Hayes and Mrs. 
Mae Rounds retired from teaching in June; and 
recent appointments to the homemaking teaching 
staff include Mrs. Helen H. Hayes, Mrs. Ernestine 
Griel, and Louise Farrell. 

Marie Buckly, formerly therapeutic dietitian at 
Waterbury Hospital, is now on the staff of the 
Dairy and Food Council in Hartford. 

Elizabeth L. Hungerford, supervisor of home eco- 
nomics in the New Britain public schools for many 
vears, retired in June; Grace King is her successor. 

E.hel Littlehales has retired from the staff of 
Senior High School in New Britain, and Margaret 
Wheatly has succeeded her. 

Jean Royal is the new assistant home demonstra- 
tion agent in Middlesex and Windham Counties. 


DELAWARE 


The young mothers’ series of Jeaflets prepared 
by the Extension Service in an effort to reach young 
homemakers who are unable to attend meetings in- 
cludes pamphlets entitled “Building Happy Family 
Relationships” and “Growth Thru Play.” 

About People. Elizabeth G. Kelly has been pro- 
moted to an associate profess .ship in the home 
economics department at the University of Dela- 
ware. 

Ruth E. Pearce, recently home demonstration 
agent in Chemung County, New York, was ap- 
pointed clothing specialist in the Extension Service 
on July 1. 

Joanne Ouweneel, recently engaged in research in 
agricultural journalism at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, has been appointed assistant editor of the 
Extension Service. She succeeds Virginia Kirk- 
patrick, who left Delaware on May 30 to be 
married. 

Mrs. Katherine Hoffman Dryden, who joined the 
homemaking department of the Wilmington High 
School in September, brings to her work a_ back- 
ground of international experience. Born in Korea 
while her father was a missionary there, she re- 
ceived her early education from American teachers 
in the Pyongyang Foreign School. Her previous 
teaching experience has been in India and Lebanon 
and at both the college and secondary level in the 


United States. 


FLORIDA 


“Better Homes for a Better Florida” was the 
theme of the meeting of the State Council of Home 
Demonstration Work at the University of Florida 
from July 18 to 21. The 175 delegates from 31 
county councils and clubs met to plan work for the 


coming year. Centerpieces and favors at the ban- 
quet in the University of Florida dining room were 
displays of typical county production and industry. 

Farm and Home Institutes were held at Camp 
Timpoochee from July 24 to 29 and at Camp Cherry 
Lake on August 30 and 31. 
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Mrs. Rex Todd Withers resigned as assistant 
supervisor of home economics education and presi- 
dent of the Florida Home Economies Association to 
beeome chief of the homemaking education division 
in the Michigan Department of Public Instruction 
in Lansing. She is residing in East Lansing. 


HAWAITI 


Home Economics Association. Members of the 
Association were invited by the Hawaii Medical 
Association to attend a series of lectures on nutri- 
tion and application of research to everyday prac- 
tice given by Dr. P. C. Jeans of the University of 
Iowa. 

About People. New staff members at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii include Eleanor Ragon, assistant 
professor of nutrition, to sueceed Alice Gunn, who 
resigned to be married; Wilma Johnson to succeed 
Mrs. Norma Beach as supervisor of practice teach- 
ing at University High School; and Genevieve Jo 
Robertson, assistant supervisor of food service. 

Mrs. Elaine Shudlick has resigned from the Uni- 
versity staff. 

Adelaide Bauer and Helen Denning have resigned 
from the Agricultural Experiment Station staff, and 
Barbara Brandt-Hoover is a new staff member. 

Mrs. Lillian Schwartz and Gladys Jacobson have 
resigned from the Extension Service. 

Extension Service appointments include Barbara 
Tanji, Ethel Hayama, Jeanne Hayami, Kikuye 
Shiraki, and Ruth Watanabe, assistant agents; 
Norma Edwards, home management and furnishing 
specialist; and Genevieve Faegin, clothing specialist. 

Colleagues and friends were shocked to learn of 
the death of Virginia Phillips at her California home 
in July. She had been director of vocational home 
economies in the Territory during the past vear. 

Carey D. Miller, nutritionist at the Hawaii Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, attended the Inter- 
national Physiological Congress in Copenhagen in 
August and is visiting scientists and nutrition re- 
search laboratories in the British Isles during her 
sabbatical leave. 

Mrs. Alice Trimble, home demonstration leader, 
represented Hawaii at the meeting of the Associated 
Country Women of the World in Denmark in 
September and toured rural areas of Sweden, Den- 
mark, England, France, Germany, and Italy. 


ILLINOIS 


A core curriculum of basic courses in home 
economics for both major and non-major students 
has been formulated at the University of Illinois. 
The two courses being offered this semester have no 
University prerequisites and are concerned with the 
personal development of the student. Both courses 
are In an experimental stage. That for the majors is 
described as “a general home economies course de- 
signed to contribute to the development of the stu- 
dent through a better understanding of the essen- 
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tials of human relationships, techniques of manage- 
ment of time, energy, money and materials, and 
principles of nutrition, including food preparation.” 
That for non-majors is described as “a general home 
economies course designed to contribute to the de- 
velopment of the student through a better under- 
standing of the essentials of clothing selection and 
construction, considering aesthetic, psychological 
and managerial aspects.” 

Our Home Town Day, « pageant held in Chi- 
cago in conjunction with the annual lake front fair, 
used the services of the Chicago Home Economists 
in Business. Thora Hegstad was casting director, 
and Elizabeth Whitney was in charge of sound 
effects. 

About People. From the University of Chicago 
comes news that Mrs. Thelma Porter, chairman o1 
the department of home economies, received in Jun 
an alumni award for distinguished service from the 
Washington (D. C.) club of the Michigan State 
College Alumni Association; Helen G. Oldham, 
secretary: of the home economies department, spent 
the spring quarter in Great Britain and on the Con- 
tinent, partly on a vacation basis, but also to make 
and renew professional contacts in the field of nutri- 
tion; and Lillian Stevenson attended meetings last 
spring of the British Textile Institute and visited 
textile research Institutes, schools, and textile mills 
in Great Britain. 


INDIANA 


State Home Economics Association. “Y out of 
Today’ was the theme of the Indianapolis meeting, 
one of five sectional meetings of the Association 
held in different parts of the state during October. 
Speakers and their topies included Ethel Kawin 
of the University of Chicago, who spoke on 
“Foundations of Good Adjustment”; Mrs. Robert 
Shanks of the Indiana Council for Children, 
“Organization, Aim, and Purposes of the White 
House Conference’: and Dorothy Siegert Lyle ot 
the National Institute of Cleaning and Dyeing, 
Silver Spring, Maryland, “An Ounce of Prevention 
Is Worth a Pound of Care.” 

“Improving the Teaching of Child Develop- 
ment in Secondary Schools” was the theme of the 
annual state conferences for homemaking teachers 
in four districts of the state during the summer. 
The division of home economies education of th 
State Department of Public Instruction sponsored 
them. Out-of-state specialists included Lydia V. 
Swanson of Iowa State College and Letitia Walsh 
of the University of Ilhnois. 

A Home Economics Curriculum Workshop in 
Child Development was held at Purdue University 
in June. Lydia V. Swanson of Iowa State College 
served as consultant. Each workshop participant 
developed plans for the improvement of teaching 
child development in her own situation. 

A Homemaker’s Conference, a part of the third 
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summer Agricultural Conference at Purdue Univer- 
sity from August 1 to 3, drew many rural and urban 
homemakers as well as home demonstration agents 
and others. A closely integrated forum on “Ameri- 
cans Are Cheating Themselves on Good Living” was 
divided into three parts which included a discussion 
of good nutrition by Pauline Beery Mack of The 
Pennsvlvania State College; a marketing clinic on 
selection and storage of fruits and vegetables con- 
ducted by Erie Osterle and Joe Vandemark of 
Purdue University; and a cooking demonstration 
of methods best suited to conserving nutrients of 
vegetables by Opal Steech of the Indiana Extension 
Service. 

Other topics and speakers included “Housing tor 
Family Living” by W. M. Landess of the Ten- 
nesset Valley Authority and Keith Hincheliff of 
the University of Illinois and “Color All Through 
Your Home” by Martha Jo Bentley of the Indiana 
Extension Service. 

‘Health—for Prosperity and Happiness” was the 
subject of a panel discussion at a general evening 
meeting which also included an address on “What 
the State Can Do to Encourage Solution of Home 
Problems at Home” by Governor Henry F. 
Schricker. 

“Hoosier Heritage,” a musical program based on 
the life of James Whitcomb Riley, was presented on 
the second night of the conference by the State 
Home Economies Club Chorus of 3,000 homemakers 
under the direction of Albert P. Stewart, director 
of the Purdue University musical organizations. 

About People. At Ball State Teachers College 
visiting faculty for the summer included Dr. Eloise 
Green of Ohio State University, Gladys Geiger of 
Purdue University, and Ruth Freegard of East Lan- 
sing, Michigan, consultant for a workshop on the 
improvement of teaching, of which the State De- 
partment of Education was co-sponsor. Mrs. Jane 
Marquart of Iowa is now teaching foods and nutri- 
tion at BSTC. 

Mrs. Rebecca Nelson and Muriel McFarland of 
Purdue University participated in a panel discussion 
of “Family Life Education Program for Schools” at 
a meeting of Indiana Classroom Teachers in In- 
dianapolis on September 16. 

Mrs. Mary Lou Curtis and Mrs. Georgia Foster 
are new members of the home economics education 
staff of the division of education and applied 
psychology at Purdue University. 


IOWA 


Home Economies Association. “Be Alive as 
Long as You Live” was the subject of a talk by 
Richard C. Nahrendorf of Drake University at the 
spring meeting of the Association on March 31 and 
April 1 in Des Moines. The program included 
hobby chats and hobby exhibits by members. 

“Your Public Relations Are Showing,” a sym- 
posium moderated by Mary Lyle of Iowa State 
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College, was participated in by Candace Hurley of 
ISC; Joan Smith of Manchester, England, 1949-50 
AHEA international scholarship student at ISC; 
and Claude McBroom of the Meredith Publishing 
Company. 

Division meeting speakers were: Harriet Allen 
of Ames and Ruth Allen of Iowa State Teachers 
College on ‘The Consumers’ Interests in Design”’; 
David Fuleomer of ISC on “The Child’s Family 
and the Child’s World”; Robert L. Jackson of the 
State University of Iowa on “The Importance of 
Nutritional Care of Children in Preventing IIIness.”’ 

Featured speakers at the annual State Con- 
ference for Homemaking Teachers held at Iowa 
State College from August 21 to 25 were Earl R. 
Cope, state chairman of the Life Adjustment Com- 
mission, and Lydia V. Swanson of ISC. 

About People. Florence Fallgatter, president of 
the AHEA, was named an honorary alumnae mem- 
ber of Mortar Board at lowa State College. 

A merit award was presented to Sarah M. Field, 
teacher on leave from Kobe College, Nishinomiya, 
Japan on Alumni Day at ISC on June 10. 

Katherine Goeppinger, professor of journalism at 
ISC, has been appointed home economics editor of 
the Iowa State College Press. 

Louise Keller became state supervisor of home- 
making education on April 1, succeeding Mrs. 
Edna Kraft James. 


KANSAS 

The Home Economics Association is planning 
a joint meeting with the Missouri Home Economics 
Association in Kansas City, Missouri on March 30 
and 31, 1951. 

The Fifth Annual Health Education Workshop, 
sponsored by Kansas University, the State Depart- 
ment of Education, and the State Board of Health, 
was held in Lawrence in June. Dr. Walter Wilkins 
of the Florida State Board of Health, Mary Reeves 
of the Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency, 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Maughs, nutrition consultant 
of the Missouri State Board of Health, served as out- 
of-state consultants. Bernice Michael, lunch and 
nutrition director of the publie schools of St. Joseph, 
Missouri, spent three days at the workshop to show 
materials and teaching aids used in the schools. 

“Creating a Functioning Homemaking Pro- 
gram” was the theme of the 27th annual Voca- 
tional Education Conference for Homemaking 
Teachers held in Topeka from August 23 to 25. 
Rita Youmans of Warrensburg, Missouri, and Mrs. 
Robert Foster of Kansas University, were leaders. 

Funds for home demonstration scholarships 
for Kansas students who plan to complete work 
for the degree in home economies are being raised 
by Kansas members of home demonstration units. 
For the year 1950-51, $100 scholarships have been 
awarded to three Kansas State College students. 

Kansas women attending the 1950 Triennial 
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Conference of the Associated Country Women of 
the World in Copenhagen, Denmark included Geor- 
giana H. Smurthwaite, state home demonstration 
leader; Deborah Sharp, Dodge City; Ida Hildi- 
brand, McPherson; Mrs. Earl Simmons, Ashland, 
president of the Kansas Home Demonstration Coun- 
cil; Mrs. M. F. Miller, LaCrosse; Mrs. R. E. Mehl, 
Kinsley ; Mrs. John Schuler, Topeka; Mrs. Christina 
Schriwise, Hoisington; Mrs. Ernest Wulfkuhle, Le- 
compton; Mrs. Muriel Gardiner, Ashland; Mrs. 
Martha Ross, Tribune; Mrs. Nova L. Alcorn, 
Wichita; and Mrs. Marcus Callahan, Manhattan. 
After arrival in Southampton on August 30, the 
women visited London, Brussels, The Hague, and 
Amsterdam en route to Copenhagen for the con- 
ference from September 9 to 16. From September 
17 to 23, the group toured rural Denmark. 

About People. In the department of clothing 
and textiles at Kansas State College, Lela Lones 
(BS University of Iowa and MS Cornell University) 
has been appointed assistant professor and Barbara 
Densmore (BS Michigan State and MS Iowa State) 
as instructor. 

Dr. Gladys I. Bellinger is now associate professor 
in the department of child welfare and euthenics 
at KSC. 

Dr. Helen Clark, who has studied the utilization 
of nitrogen by the animal organism and who assisted 
Pearl Swanson of Iowa State College in the prepara- 
tion of the review article “Proteins and Amino Acids 
in Metabolism,” will be assistant professor in the 
department of foods and nutrition at KSC. 

Gertrude Lienkaemper is back on the KSC cam- 
pus after a year at the University of the Philippines. 
She is making a study of unusual textiles which she 
acquired in the Philippines. 

Rosamond Kedzie has returned to the department 
of art at KSC after spending nine months in India, 
much of the time in and near Agra. En route home 
she traveled through the Near East and joined Mrs 
Jess M. Alexander, also of the art department of 
KSC, in France for a summer in Europe. 


KENTUCKY 

Home Economics Association. “Keeping Step 
at Midcentury” will be the theme of the annual 
meeting of the Association scheduled for Novem- 
ber 3 and 4 in the new Courier-Journal building in 
Louisville. Radio and television aids will be avail- 
able. 

“Homemaking Curriculum Improvement” was 
the theme of a state conference for home economics 
teachers held the week of August 21 at the Future 
Farmers of America camp at Hardinsburg. Em- 
phasis was given to recognizing and meeting the 
Hortense Hurst, state super- 
visor of home economics education in Indiana, as- 


needs of adolescents. 


sisted with the conference. 
A homemakers’ creed, submitted by the Jeffer- 
sontown Homemakers Club of Jefferson County, has 
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been adopted as the official creed for Kentucky 
homemakers by the Kentucky Federation of Home- 
makers. 

Kentucky delegates to the 1950 Triennial Con- 
ference of the Associated Country Women of the 
World in Copenhagen, Denmark in September in- 
cluded 14 homemakers and 5 Extension Service staff 
members. The group had a pre-convention tour of 
England, Holland, and Belgium. Following the con- 
vention, they spent a week in rural Denmark. Mrs. 
W. D. Nichols of Lexington, vice-chairman of the 
Country Women’s Council, was leader of the delega- 
tion of 175 from the United States. 

About People. Thelma Monical, formerly of 
the University of Kentucky, is now assistant state 
supervisor of home economics education in Wyom- 
ing. 

Mrs. Myra Button of Farmington, Michigan has 
succeeded Mrs. Frances Soper as one of the three 
home furnishings specialists on the Kentucky home 
demonstration staff. 


LOUISIANA 


An extensive training program has _ been 
adopted by the Louisiana Agricultural Extension 
Service. Before home demonstration agents are em- 
ployed, they serve a month’s apprenticeship. After 
employment they serve in the field for one vear or 
less, and every September go to Louisiana State 
University along with new agricultural extension 
agents for three weeks of training in extension 
methods. 

All Louisiana extension personnel are given the 
opportunity to attend a three-week extension school 
in the summer, either at the land-grant college 
selected for the region or at one of the other regional 
extension schools, 

“Getting a Better Understanding of Home Eco- 
nomics to Life Adjustment and Family Living” 
was the theme of a three-day meeting of the home 
economies section of the Louisiana Vocational Con- 
ference held the first week in June. Parents and 
boys and girls from high schools participated in 
the discussions with teachers, principals, and super- 
intendents. Clara Tucker of Louisiana State Uni- 
“Using Interests and Needs in 
and Mary Lee 


versity discussed 
Planning Learning Experiences,” 
Hurt of the U.S. Office of Education led discussions 
on integrating home economics and Future Home- 
makers of America activities and wavs of strength- 
ening the program. 

Northwestern State College’s modern two-story 
home economics building has been completed, and 
classes are in session there this fall. Color has been 
used in classrooms, and a homelike atmosphere 
prevails throughout the building. 

About People. Mara McBee, who received her 
MS from Louisiana State University in June, joined 
the staff at Louisiana College in September. 

Margaret Jolly, former home demonstration 
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agent in Point Coupee Parish, has been appointed 
extension nutrition specialist. 
Florence Abington has joined the home demon- 
stration staff as specialist in family life and health. 
Lela A. Tomlinson has returned to the State De- 
partment of Education after spending two years as 
head of home economics at Northwestern State 


College. 


MAINE 


Home Economics Association. Newly elected 
officers of the Association are: president, Mrs. 
Agnes F. Gibbs, Portland; secretary, Olga M. 
Lemke, Augusta; treasurer, Mrs. Eleanor Currier, 
Farmington; and vice-presidents (representing ex- 
tension) Harriet Nissen, Bangor; (teachers) Mrs. 
Margaret Wood, Houlton; (nutrition) Gertrude 
Griney, Augusta; (homemakers) Mrs. John Ness, 
Augusta; (business) Mrs. Carolyn Lovejoy, Bangor. 

About People. Dorothy A. Cole, former nutri- 
tion instructor at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, joined the Nasson College staff in September 
as dietitian and assistant professor of nutrition. 

Florence Titcomb has been appointed a state 
itinerant teacher trainer in home economics in the 
State Department of Education. She sueceeds 
Mildred Turney, now on the staff of The Pennsyl- 


vania State College. 


MARYLAND 


Home Economics Association. \/aryland Cook- 
ing has been reissued and proceeds from its sale 
will be used entirely for the Association’s Scholar- 
ship Fund. The cost of the book ($2.75) includes 
packaging and mailing. 

Maryland delegates to the Triennial Conference 
of the Associated Country Women of the World in 
Copenhagen, Denmark from September 9 to 16 
were Mrs. Abram 8. Pearce (president of the Mary- 
land Council), Mrs. Ernest 8. Wooden, Mrs. James 
H. Pyle, and Venia Kellar 

The Twenty-Fourth Annual Rural Women’s 
Short Course held at the University of Maryland 
from June 19 to 24 was attended by more than 1,000 
homemakers. At the close of the program, 137 
women received a certificate for four years’ attend- 
Byrd, president of the 


ance, presented by H. ( 
University. 

“Let’s Listen Again” was the theme of the 28th 
State 4-H Club Week at College Park. 

A bulletin on standards for space alletment 
and equipment for school lunchrooms is being pre- 
pared by the school lunch supervisors in Maryland. 

About People. Margaret McPheeters, former 
nutrition specialist for the Maryland Extension 
Service, died on April 20 at her home in Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. She retired from the Extension Service 
on December 31, 1949, after having served on the 
staff since 1926. Miss McPheeters was recognized 
by Maryland women as an authority on every 
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phase of food preparation and preservation and 
was responsible for building the foods and nutrition 
program that is a vital phase of the activities of 
Maryland Homemakers Clubs. 

Ruthetta Lippy, former school lunch manager 
in a Baltimore high school, has been appointed 
school lunch supervisor in Baltimore County. 


MINNESOTA 


Home Economics Association. A bulletin con- 
sisting of a summary of entrance requirements and 
costs for the freshman year in 11 Minnesota col- 
leges offering training in home economics has been 
compiled by a committee headed by Ruth Segolson 
of Augsburg College. Copies have been mailed to 
Minnesota high schools for the use of home eco- 
nomics teachers, principals, counselors, and others 
interested in home economics. Copies may be se- 
cured from the Association’s chairman of public 
relations, Mrs. Helen Hughes, 2120 Commonwealth, 
St. Paul. 

A co-operative program sponsored by the Associa- 
tion and the Minnesota Education and Vocational 
Associations is scheduled to be held in St. Paul on 
November 3. “Design for Home Living” will be the 
theme of the afternoon session for which a speaker 
from the St. Paul Art Gallery is scheduled. 

Child development was the subject of a confer- 
ence for home economics teachers sponsored jointly 
by the Minnesota Department of Education and the 
University of Minnesota at the University of Min- 
nesota from August 29 to September 1. Lydia V. 
Swanson of Iowa State College was the main 
speaker. About 350 teachers attended. 

About People. Ellen Pennell, formerly with the 
Pillsbury Milling Company in Minneapolis, has 
joined the Iowa State College staff to teach courses 
in journalism and television related to home eco- 
nomics. 

Lucy Studley has resigned from the staff of the 
University of Minnesota. 

Mrs. Clara Brown Arny has returned to her 
classes at the University after a period of illness. 

Mrs. Doris Wyman, former Waseca County home 
agent, is the new home agent supervisor for the 


southern area of the state. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Home Economics Association. “Advancing the 
Frontiers of Home Economics” has been scheduled 
as the theme of the Association’s annual fall meet- 
ing in Jackson on November 3 and 4. 

Home demonstration agents from 32 states 
attended the meeting of the National Home Demon- 
stration Council in Biloxi from October 16 to 19. 
The Country Women’s Council—the U.S. branch of 
the Associated Country Women of the World— 
and the Homemakers Guild met with the Council. 

A eurriculum workshop was held at Mississippi 
State College this summer, and many high school 
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homemaking teachers participated in this third 
period of work on curriculum revision. 

“Food and Progress” was the subject of an 
address by E. Neige Todhunter of the University 
of Alabama during Farm and Home Week at Mis- 
sissippi State College. 

Eight county home management supervisors 
have been added to the Farmer’s Home Adminis- 
tration staff. 

About People. Dorothy Dickins of the Missis- 
sippi Agricultural Experiment Station gave a talk 
on “Levels of Living in the South and Other Areas” 
at the meeting of the Alabama Association of Uni- 
versity Women in Tuscaloosa on July 29. 

Kathlyn Funk, formerly of Mississippi State 
College for Women, is now assistant state super- 
visor of homemaking education. She succeeded 
Mrs. Minnie Lee Stoker King, who resigned. 

Esther Segner, formerly of the New York State 
Department of Education, has sueceeded Mrs. Mary 
Ellen Weathersby Pope as head of homemaking ed- 
ucation at Mississippi State College. 


MONTANA 


Home Economics Association. To consider 
community health needs and make plans for im- 
provement, about 100 men and women from various 
sections of the state attended the “Community Or- 
ganization for Health Conference” at Montana State 
College from July 24 to 26. 

A scholarship to an outstanding junior student 
in extension work was unanimously voted by the 500 
women attending the second annual Home Demon- 
stration Council meeting in Bozeman. 

The committee appointed by the governor to 
organize follow-up activities of the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and Youth has 
made a survey by counties, but returns are still in- 
complete . The research committee, however, is now 
writing a preliminary report, and there is growing 
interest in the coming conference in the state. 

A curriculum workshop was conducted at Mon- 
tana State College during the last two weeks of 
July by Mrs. Eva Scully of Arizona, assisted by 
Julia Menefee and Gertrude Roskie. 

A nutritional status study is being initiated by 
the home economics research staff at Montana State 
College by a preliminary study of freshman stu- 
dents. Lura Mae Odland is leader of the project. 

About People. Peggy Dunne, in charge of home 
economies journalism, has returned to the Montana 
State College staff after six months’ absence 

Gertrude Roskie, teacher trainer at Montana 
State College, was leader of the North Dakota Con- 
ference of Home Economics High School Teachers 
in Fargo the week of August 25. 

Edith E. 


Montana State University, was married on June 21 


Ames, manager of residence halls at 


to Thomas G. Swearingen, maintenance engineer at 


the University. 
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Show your students and pour it into a refrigerator tray 
(genuine Libby’s is essential, because 


how to fix Libby’s the juice is so velvety-rich it always 
— freezes perfectly). When the juice has 
TOMATO JUICE PUNCH frozen to a mushy consistency insert 
cardboard strips to block off large 

To start off a supper party after a squares in the tray. When frozen solid, 
game . . . to serve at student’s recep- float the ice squares in the bowl of 
tions or “brunch” or luncheon parties chilled Libby’s Tomato Juice and gar- 
_. , Libby’s Tomato Juice Punch is a nish with lemon slices 


f gala touch—and delicious. and chopped parsley. é 
To make the float of tomato-ice for LIBBY, MCNEILL & LIBBY 


the bowl, shake up Libby’s in the can, Chicago 9, Ml. , | % 
TWICE-RICA 


Rich in flavor 
Rich in vitamins 


Look to LIGEYS for Pertection 
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A timely demonstration... 7. HE FALL 
with CHEESE SAUCE 


This good-looking, good-eating main 
dish is both nutritious and economical 





1. In the top of a double boiler, melt one-half pound of your 2. Trim leaves from a head of cauliflower. Cook cauli- 
favorite odes variety—the famous cheese food, Velveeta, flower in a small amount of boiling, salted water. When just 
for mild cheddar flavor, or one of the Kraft pasteurized proc- tender, drain and season with salt, pepper and butter or 
ess cheeses: Kraft American for medium-mellow or “Old Parkay margarine. 


English” Brand for sharp cheese flavor. 





5. Gradually add \{ cup of milk to the melted Velveeta, 6. Place hot cauliflower in center of chop plate and sur- 
Kraft American, or “Old English,” stirring constantly until round with fagots of hot string beans and broiled tomato 
sauce is smooth. halves. Pour cheese sauce over cauliflower. Serve at once, 


F — SHARP MEDIUM-MELLOW RICH YET MILD 
as cheddar flavor cheddar flavor . cheddar flavor 


SMOOTH CHEESE SAUCE 
choose one of these : > LB 
All three of these Kraft golden ” , 


varieties always melt to per- 





fection. Your choice of which 
to use is determined by flavor 
preference. 
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VEGETABLE PLATTER 


Of course there are many ways of arrang- _adds protein to this attractive main dish. 
ing a vegetable platter—but here is a Ounce for ounce there is no other basic food 
favorite one in the Kraft Kitchen. A com- _ that matches cheese for high quality, complete 


bination that is timely right now—season- protein... . for calcium, phosphorus and other 


ably and budget-wise. Point out that cheese —_ nutrients from milk. Krart Foops ComPANy. 





3. Julienne string beans and cook until tender in a mini- 4. Cut unpeeled tomatoes in half crosswise and broil. 
mum of boiling salted water. Drain. Season with salt, pepper, Sprinkle with salt and pepper arid dot with butter or Parkay 
and butter or Parkay margarine. margarine. 





op 


THE WORLD'S FAVORITE CHEESES ARE MADE BY K ae A | 





~! 
~] 
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On the air for 3 “SQUARE” meals 


How would they reach parents with information on classroom 
nutrition projects, wondered Mishawaka, Indiana, Public School 
teachers. One good way, they decided, would be to broadcast the 
results of their school surveys over two local radio stations. Soon 
parents were tuning in while boys and girls joined with their Health 
Director, Head School Nurse, and one of their teachers to discuss 
daily eating habits revealed by the surveys... and the significant 
fact that unwise selection of foods—even though variety was avail- 
able—often caused ‘‘poor diets.’’ But more important, these broad- 
casts stressed that by working together, teachers and parents can 


greatly improve children’s eating habits. 


Many other effective ways are being used by the nation’s schools 
to keep parents informed on the vitally important job of improving 








the diets of their children. Among these are articles in local 
newspapers, mimeographed progress reports, adult nutrition 


courses, special ‘‘Parents’ Days.” For more information on 
!arched £ 


ways that teachers and parents are cooperating—or for 


help with a nutrition education program — write: 
Education Section, Dept. of Public Services, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 








ee 


ie 


Gener, al Mills 
Qetenga i 
"5 - Vitamin Produe 


HAS YOUR COMMUNITY 
SEEN THIS FILM YET? 


SUBJECT: ‘‘The School that Learned to Eat”’ 
shows how one school-community pro- 
gram brought about encouraging im 
provements in health and eating habits. 


TYPE: 16 mm., sound, color 


RECOMMENDED AUDIENCES: Parents 
teachers, health workers, interested com 
munity groups, older boys and girls 

FOR BOOKINGS: Write Education Section, 
Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn 











yrig v5 yeneral Mills, lo 
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Strduits really Loam. coatrie. 
f  ) l/ 
tA says Mrs. Margaret P. Stewart, 
f Director of Homemaking Department, 


Donora Junior High School, Donora, Pa. 


“In teaching the use of the Electric Range, 
we find it very effective to work on one 
feature at a time,”’ says Mrs. Stewart, 
“and the best way to do this is through 
the use of a specific recipe. This one 
demonstrates the use of the broiler, 
and shows how to cook two different 
foods in it at the same time. 
To do these things, of course we must 
have modern Electric Ranges 
in our laboratory kitchen.” 











~ 


MRS. STEWART'S RECIPE FOR 


we BROILED HAMBURGERS with GLAZED YAMS 
a = - (Makes four servings) 
: Ff Zl - Combine 1 pound ground chuck beef with salt and pepper. Shape 


into 4 patties, being careful not to pack too firmly, and place on 
broiler rack in broiler pan. Place broiler rack under broiler unit so 
top of meat is 4 to 5 inches from broiler unit. Broil 8 to 10 minutes, 


then turn. For Glazed Yams, take 8 one-inch crosswise slices of 





cooked yams, place yam slices on both sides of meat patties. Brush 
with 1 tablespoon melted butter or margarine. Sprinkle top of yams 


with 3 tablespoons brown sugar. Broil 4 to 5 minutes. 





y, 





To help you in teaching the subject of Electric Cooking, send for 
FREE copy of 32-page Teacher’s Manual—“‘Electric Cooking—a 
Simplified Art.’’ This is a complete and comprehensive work, cover- 
ing every phase of the modern Electric Range. Prepared by a nation- 
ally-known authority. Information about equipping your school’s 
home economics laboratory with modern Electric Ranges may be 
had from your electric service company or electric appliance dealer. 


ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, W. Y. 





oS —— ADMIRAL *« COOLERATOR + CROSLEY + DEEPFREEZE + FRIGIDAIRE + GENERAL ELECTRIC + GIBSON 
wai HOTPOINT + KELVINATOR + LEDO * MONARCH + NORGE + PHILCO + UNIVERSAL + WESTINGHOUSE 
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Outstanding 
,'= f i fexts 


on 


ou and Your Family 


MOORE AND LEAHY 


Cincinnati’s choice of a family relationships text for use in the senior high 
schools. One of the authors, Dr. Bernice Moore, led the teacher's institute 
on home and family living early this fall, thus launching the new program. 
Popular in other sections of the country as well, this book, written primarily 
for home economics classes, is a leader in its field. 


P. ersona [st y 
be opm ent 


R cvisod 


andl Family 


Role bons ips 


Boston New York 








Chicago 


ersonality ui Etiquette 


LILLIAN N. REID 


Presents a wealth of material on our accepted social habits, on human be- 
havior, and on the development of personality, in a language which high school 
boys and girls appreciate and enjoy. The 1950 revision strengthens the book 
by adding new chapters on “Humor” and “The Social Letter.” 


Look for Miss Reid’s helpful article on improving the appearance of your 
homemaking rooms in the Fall 1950 issue of the Adviser, Heath's service 
bulletin for home economics teachers. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 








OF- 


to faster food preparation 


we 








1) FOLEY FOOD MILL is three utensils in one— 
a masher, ricer, and strainer. 

Baby Size, $1.79 . Household Size, $ 
Canning-Freezing Size, $3.25 * Master Size, $ 
2) FOLEY SISTER SIFTERS SET... . meets every 
sifting need. 

l-cup sifts into measuring cup °¢ 5-cup 
comes apart to wash. Boxed set, $2.38. 


3) FOLEY CHOPPER chops, shreds, dices vege- Ni 
tables and fruits. Cubes steak. 3 stainless blades, 

spring action. 89¢. 

4) FOLEY BLENDING FORK, with curved tines, 
cuts shortening, blends gravies, creams 
sauces. 49¢. 

5) FOLEY JUICER strains as it juices, Fits 
over cup. Easy to clean. Aluminum. 39¢. 















Feemcteet by > Foley Mfg. Co., 3311-11 N. E. Sth St. 
Good Housekeeping Minneapolis 18, Minn. 
Y Please send: [) Professional offer on 





a 
9°” 45 aoyranistd Wie 






Foley equipment [) Special Schoo! Dis- 
count on Foley equipment used as labora- 
tory equipment. 

Name Title 
School__ 

Address___ 


City 



















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
RATES: 10¢ per word; minimum charge $2.00. No dis- 
count. Payable in advance. Replies returned promptly. 





PLACEMENT SERVICE 

Executive Service Corporation, 19 West 44th Street, New York 
City, is pleased to announce the appointment of Mrs. Alice 
Ross McCarthy as Placement Manager of their Professional 
Division. Mrs. McCarthy, a graduate home economist profes 
sionally trained in placement work, specializes in serving the 
home economics field. She is actively cooperating with the 
Home Economics in Business group in New York City, and 
has broad contacts in business and industry, institutional and 
educational fields throughout the country. When you are in 
need of a new person for your staff, or are seeking a position, 
do write or visit our offices. 





Would YOU Like to be 


Head of a college foods and nutrition department? 

in charge of vitamin research with human subjects? 
Director of home economics department, field representa- 
tive, or publicity writer for a food processing company? 
Director of a college cafeteria or union grill, or supervisor of 
7 


commercial food service ? 


r_ kitchen 


Assistant director, home service department, 
planner with public utility? 
Dietitian, laboratory technician, medical secretary, record 
librarian, or resident physician in a hospital? 
$2 Will Register You for Jobs Like These 
Demand is Great — Salaries are Tops 


24 years of placement experience 


Mary E. Sather, Room 33-S 


138 North 12th Street, Lincoln, Nebraska 
SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
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APPRAISING THE COLLEGE 
PROGRAM IN 
HOME ECONOMICS 


by 
Ruth T. Lehman 


A MONOGRAPH IN THREE PARTS 


This book is a report of an experiment with evalua- 
tion methods. Specifically it deals with some 
procedures which a home economics faculty group 
might use in appraising its own program. 


The report is organized in such a way that it may 
be read as a whole or by sections, according to 
the special interests of the reader. Part | sum- 
marizes the entire study. Part Il considers the 
survey type of appraisal and what may be gained 
from it. Part Ill stresses methods for checking 
the effectiveness of the entire curriculum in the 
development of undergraduate students. 


Survey forms are included which the author en- 
courages you to use in appraising the over-all 
objectives of the curriculum in your department. 


1950 229 pages $2.00 


Order Today 


American Home Economics Association 
700 Victor Building 
Washington 1, D. C. 


My check or money order is enclosed for copies 
of Appraising the College Program in Home Economics. 


Name 


Street 


City Zone State 











Here is a new approach to budgeting 

put wishes into your plans and you can 
make them come true. Money Manage- 
ment— Your Budget is a pattern for 
budgeting. No percentages and rules 
for a mythical “average” family. It isa 
blueprint to help you achieve your goals. 


TS EASY! 


Step-by-step Your Budget shows you 
how to plan in advance to (1) meet 
everyday expenses ; (2) pay large future 
bills; (3) clear up past debts; and 
(4) buy the special things you want in 
living. There is ample space to write in 
your plan and check your progress. 


ITS PRACTICAL! 


Countless personal experiences have 
resulted in this simple, tested method 
of meeting expenses, and getting more 
out of income, more out of life! 
Authorities from education and gov- 
ernment have reviewed and commended 
this new approach to better living. 


JUST FILLIN COUPON 
AND MAIL TODAY ! 


Household Finance Corporation | 
Consumer Education Department | 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me Your Budget. | enclose 5c to cover 
cost of mailing. | 


GC ct ccksseeesenent 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
__ Corporation — 
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og TEST COMMUNITY 
ie CONTROL COMMUNITY 





RESULTS OF TREMENDOUS 


NUTRITIONAL EXPERIMENT USING VITAMIN ENRICHMENT 


* Symptoms of 2nd most fatal disease reduced 70% 


* Beriberi deaths steadily falling 


In an experiment in the Philippines now involving 
over 90,000 persons, conducted with the approval of 
the Philippine government and medical associations, 
and in which Hoffmann-La Roche is proudly coop- 
erating, remarkable health benefits from rice enrich- 
ment have been demonstrated. This is reported by 
Juan Salcedo, Jr., M.D., M.A., Director of Nutrition, 
Institute of Nutrition, Manila, P.I. 

With rice the principal food, and beriberi the No. 2 
cause of death, this new “Battle of Bataan” was plan- 
ned and waged to determine whether enrichment of 
rice would reduce the incidence of beriberi. Bataan 
Province was selected because of its high beriberi 
mortality and because rice traffic could be readily 
controlled there. (Early investigation showed en- 
riched rice completely satisfactory in taste, color, 
odor, palatability and digestibility.) 

“There are indications from raw data available from 
the present clinical beriberi resurvey that the beriberi 
incidence has been reduced by 70%.’’* 

Beriberi mortality rates have also steadily dropped 
in the “enriched rice’ area without significant change 
in the control area. 


* Infantile beriberi virtually eliminated 


This dramatic and specific evidence of the bene- 
fits of vitamin enrichment should have a vital effect 
in improving the health of peoples all over the world. 


WHAT THIS MEANS TO YOU 

While these facts concern white rice, the conclusion 
is clear that vitamin and mineral enrichment of white 
bread, family white flour, macaroni, noodles, and 
other processed cereals is a direct and practicable way 
of correcting dietary inadequacies. The Bataan work 
confirms the judgment of nutritional experts who have 
advocated such enrichment, and further justifies leg- 
islation already enacted in 26 States, Puerto Rico and 
Hawaii requiring enrichment of all family white flour 
and white bread. 


*Quo i 


adios sone w 


ROCHE 


VITAMINS FOR ENRICHMENT 
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—= FROM OUR ADVERTISERS 


This page brings together in one convenient place a list of 
booklets, pamphlets, and other free materials offered and 
described by our advertisers in this issue of the JouRNAL. 


1. ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 
Nat’l. Elec. Mfrs. Ass‘n. 


32-page teacher's manual—"Elec- 
tric Cooking—a Simplified Art.” To 
help you teach electric cooking. 
Prepared by a nationally known 
authority. 


2. SWIFT & COMPANY 


Swift & Company offers the most 
unusual cook booklet in years. 77 
excellent recipes—completely dif- 
ferent in that each is based on one 
simple make-your-own mix. Reci- 
pes include everything from cream 
puffs and cakes to biscuits and pie 


crust. 


3. WESTERN BEET SUGAR 
PRODUCERS, INC. 


Free teaching unit on sugar and 
sugar cookery. Includes “Let's Talk 
About Sugar,” a 12-page handbook 
for home economists, and “Know 
Your Way with Sugar,” 
folder for students. The first really 
comprehensive unit available on 
this subject. See Page 703. 


4. KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE 
PARCHMENT COMPANY 


Please send me free samples and 


information about such KVP Paper 


Maid household aids as: KVP Cook- 
ery Parchment, KVP Heavy Waxed 


a 4-page 


5. HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


A booklet describing the Con- 
sumer Education Department's 
complete list of interesting, timely 
booklets, leaflets and filmstrips on 
planning the use of money; and 
for buying wisely. Free on request. 


6. NASH-KELVINATOR CORP. 

Kelvinator's “Kitchen Reporter” 
—reportorial service exclusively for 
practicing home economists. Sent 
each month when name is once on 
mailing list. 


7. PET MILK COMPANY 

“Perfect Cakes and Cookies 
Every Time” —the baking guide 
that makes baking good. 16-page 
classroom and laboratory manual 
includes every baking step from 
planning to frosting. 


| CIRCLE MATERIAL WANTED, CUT OUT COUPON, MAIL TO 


| JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
| 700 Victor Building 
| Washington 1, D. C. 


| Please send me the pamphlets or other materials offered by your advertisers 
on this page which | have circled below: 


1’ 2 3 4 =5 


~] 


8. FOLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Choice, tested recipes in colorful 
28-page booklet, “Variety in Food 
with Foley Kitchen Utensils.” 


9. FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 
CHIQUITA BANANA OFFERS 
—Free—To Home Economics 
Teachers — Her Banana Teaching 
Kit (See Page 702). Yes, I want 
your Teaching Kit about Bananas. 


10. CELANESE CORP. OF AMERICA 


Sample package containing one 
each of Celanese educational mate- 
rials offered to permit teacher ap- 
praisal before ordering for class- 


room = use. , 


11. WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
Variety of teaching materials on 
homemaking and other subjects 
listed in Teaching Aids Catalog and 
separate Film Catalog. 


7 8 9 10 11 








(PLEASE PRINT) 








Paper, KVP Shelf Paper, KVP Pie | Name 

Tape, KVP Freezer Paper, KVP 

Pressing Parchment, KVP Place en 

Mats, KVP Baking Cups, KVP City Zone State 
Dusting Paper, KVP Fancy Waxed School or 

and KVP Kalacloths. Position Company 


Number of Students 
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The 
AHEA SAGA 


BY 


KETURAH E. BALDWIN 


This is the handbook, history, and guide 
that every home economist will want in 


her library 


108 PAGES, CLOTH BOUND $2.00 
(Quantity Prices On Request) 


EVERY PURCHASE 
HELPS 
PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS 


For every copy sold in your state $1.00 will 
be deposited to Permanent Headquarters 


Fund. Your state will receive this credit. 


Write to: 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 


700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 
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~s-en Papillote 


When famous chefs want to offer 
something extra-special they cook 
a it en papillote—in parchment. 
KVP Cookery Parchment seals in 
savory juices, healthful vitamins 
— odors, too. Try it. 


DFE ZZ, 


Shelf Cookery 
Woxed 
Dusting 


— 


‘ol. 42, No. 9 









Pressing Parchment 


Parchment Fancy Waxed 


Cookery 
Parchment 


Baking Cups 
Place Mats 


Pie Tape 


Freezer Kalacloths 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 


PARCHMENT, MICHIGAN 


FREE SAMPLES— WRITE! 


OF HOME 













NEW AHEA 
PUBLICATIONS LIST 


Your own Association publishes 
many important books and 
pamphlets in your field of interest 


in home economics. 


Career Aids 

Art 

Family Economics 
Consumer Problems 
Food and Nutrition 
Housing and Equipment 
Textiles and Clothing 


Just to mention a few! 


Clip and mail this coupon 








ee a 


Mail to: 


American Home Economics Association 
700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 


11.se 
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Have you got them 
ALL? 


Wonderful Pyrex Ware Hostess dishes in color! 
(All pieces in gay red or sunny yellow.) Forever 
useful in your classroom, for demonstrations. Bake 
in them! Serve in them! 
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2'-quart size $2.25 
|! 2-quart size $1.95 


PYREX Hostess Covered Casseroles 
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12-ounce size 39¢ 
7-ounce size 29¢ 


PYREX Hostess Ramekins 
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2'-quart size $1.39 
]! 2-quart size $1.25 


PYREX Hostess Bowls 


Also available— 
Pyrex Hostess Sets 


2'4-quart open bowl with 4 match- 
ing 12-ounce ré imekins 


Set $2. 95 


114-quart covered casserole with 4 


2 


PYRE 


matching 7-ounce ramekins 


Set $2.95 












5 i Fyne, bere 
PYREX, 


eletiidieieiah i| , 


Consumer Products Division 
Corning Glass Works 
Corning, N. Y. 





* 


A Product of 
CORNING GLASS WORKS 


*““Corning’’, ‘‘Pyrex"’ and ‘‘Double-Tough"’ are trade-marks in the U. 8. of 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 
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Grandmother couldn’t do it 





~ minutes... 


It took her 30 minutes of hard beating to whip 
up the very same cake recipe which Westinghouse 
Home Economists have shown can be done... 
and better ... in just 5 minutes! The secret... 
dry and moist ingredients can be added in the 
Westinghouse Mixer at the same time . . . with- 
out once stopping the machine. 
Tests in the Institute played an important part in 
the design of this new Mixer. Home Economists 
worked closely with engineers in developing its 
special features . . . the combination of exception- 
ally powerful motor and the special placement 
of beaters in relation to bowl. 

This is but one example of the way in which 
our Home Economists turn a satisfactory appli- 
ance into an extraordinary one. 








@ Here's a comparative test of the time 
required to mix a Butter Cake by hand 
and with the Westinghouse Mixer. 





MANY TEACHING AIDS AVAILABLE 


Reference handbooks include results of research on appliances and ( po , 
homemaking problems. Supported by free student fact folders. CC ry Ve 








For descriptions and prices of handbooks and other teaching tet ’ 
e ° ° os 
materials, send for Teaching Aids Catalog. See address below. — 4 
a j 
Se ‘ 4 
r eZ 
| ; ; , A 
For more information write, Consumer Service Department, Westinghouse | — 
| Electric Corporation, 290 E. Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio. | POWERFUL NEW WESTINGHOUSE 
| MIXER—a “must” appliance for 
Se ee ee a a a Home Economics Laboratories. 
i {> 
| 4 ea ' 
REFRIGERATOR ° WASTE-AWAY . ROASTER ° MIXER . LAUNDROMAT . ORYER . WATER HEATER . RANGE . HOME FREEZER | 


you CAN BE SURE... iF its Westinghouse 

















Here’s a “quickie” teaching aid on canned foods! 


_ 
Bx 32 


Z 
zx 
















~ 








PD What does heat do to spoilage organisms? 
































a Does time do anything to food? 


The next time you have a spare fifteen minutes in 
your class, use these simple questions to start a dis 
cussion on canned foods. What makes them keep and 
how long will they keep you ll find are lively topics 


The answers to these and dozens of other interest 
ing questions are attractively presented to high school 
students in American Can Company’s High School 
Manual On Commercially Canned Foods. 


This handsome 48-page booklet, complete with 
many illustrations and helpful diagrams, is an excel- 
lent source for teaching aids. Another source is The 
Canned Food Handbook. 

Fill in the coupon now and send for your copy of 


these booklets free of charge. 





6. Does time spoil food if air is excluded ? 





AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Home Economics Section 


100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, free of charge, my copies of 

1 High Scho Var On Commercially Cannes foods 
The C / H y 

Ch ther r | ! 

Name 

School 


Street Address 


City Zone State 





























development. 





for a composite course 
aspects of Home Economics. 


Comes—Canning, 


FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


New Edition 
By Carlotta C. Greer 


New data and guidance in nutri- 
tion, suggestions on child feeding, 
new sections on pressure cooking, 
kitchen safety, and stretching the 
food allowance, methods of quick- 
freezing foods, helpful suggestions 
about kitchen equipment, mixing 
cakes the quick way, and popular 
cookie recipes, are included in the 
revised edition of FOODS FOR 
HOME AND SCHOOL. Also, 20 
new illustrations increase’ the 
book’s attractiveness. 


WORKBOOK IN 
HOME MAKING 


New Edition 
By Carlotta C. Greer 
tion to new problems and 
ie new edition of WORK- 
IN HOME MAKING con- 
w illustrations introducing 
it. The book emphasizes 
t facts and procedures a 
ds to know, and points the 
put her knowledge and 


New Teachers’ Manual. 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 





YOUR HOME AND YOU 


New Edition 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


Education for today’s living is the keynote of the new 
revision of this successful basic text. 
with food, clothing, shelter, family living, and personal 
In preparing the new edition, changes 
were made on more than 100 pages to bring the con- 
tents into line with new information and techniques 
having to do with improvements in everyday living. 


YOUR HOME AND YOU furnishes material 
covering 
A few of the 46 
chapter headings indicate the timely topics 
which fill the book—Getting a Meal, Facts and 
False Notions about Nutrition, When Winter 
Quick-Freezing, 


Family 


the main | Things, 























The book deals 


Living, 
Learning 
Planned Spending of Money and Time, Waste 
Not, Want Not, The Charm of Becoming Color, 
Fitting Garments, Finishing Processes, Cleanli- 





DONOVAN 


DULCIE G 





The Doing 


Person, 


Way of 
Likable 


Happy 
to be a 


ness and Safety in the Home, Leisure Time is 
Successful | Choosing Time. WORKBOOK. 
THE MODE IN 
R ) DRESS AND HOME 
) 
oy IT New Edition 
i By Dulcie G. Donovan 
ites, y 
/ Our cut shows the new cover de- 
9 - sign for the new edition of Mrs. 
“ Donovan’s attractive book. Per- 
sonal charm is the keynote of the 











OTHER TEXTBOOKS 
IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 


LOOKING TOWARD 
MARRIAGE 
Johnson, Randolph, and 
Pixley 


BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING 
Fay Mack Scharmer 


cperiences into everyday fROM THIMBLE TO GOWN 


Van Gilder 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


MODE IN DRESS AND HOME. 
The new revision has changes 
which appear on 114 pages. There 
are 86 new cuts of which 16 are in 


color. The new drawings will be 
found to be delightfully in har- 
mony with the latest fashions. 
WORKBOOK. 


THE GIRL TODAY 
THE WOMAN TOMORROW 


By Lucretia P. Hunter 


To help girls meet the problems 
of life, this book discusses the cus- 
toms of the social world, the pro- 
prieties at home, the conventions 
of conduct when in the company of 
men, the influence of clothing and 
voice on personality. There are 
special sections on manners in the 
street car, manners at a college 
prom, and manners in an airliner. 
The book is attractively illustrated. 


DRESS »“° HOMI 
WORKBOOK 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 


























